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Mr. Mason’s Address on Church’ Music. 


JUST PUBLISHED, and for sale by CROCKER & BREWSTER, 
Av ADDRESS ON CHURCH MUSIC ; delivered by request, on the 
eveving of Saturday, October 7, 1826, in the Vestry of Hanover 
Church, and on the evening of Monday following, in the third Bap- 
tist Church, Boston. By Lowe:t Mason. Price 25 ceuts. 


Worcester’s Watts, @atire. 


CROCKER & BREWSTER, No. 50, Cornhill, Boston, and JOHN 
P. HAVEN, 182, Broadway, tal York, have just published, in ad- 
dition to their former sizes of this w ork, a new stereotype edition, on 
large type, suitable for the pulpit, and for aged people ; making in 
all three different sizes; a supply of which will be constantly kept 
on sale by them, and by booksellers generally throughout the United 
States, at the following prices :— 


Large size, $1 50 single, $12 per dozen. 
Common size, $1 single, $8 per dozen. 
Pocket size, $1 single, 38 per dozen. 


These editions contain all Dr. Watts’ Psalms and Hymns entere, 
and 236 Select Hymns from other Authors, with copious Indexes of 
Subjects and Scriptures. They heave been severally revised and 
corrected by the Rev. Dr. Jenxs, of Boston, and the largest size w- 
proved, by containing, in addition to the usual Tables of First Lines 
of Psalms and Hymns, a new Table of the First Line of every Verse, 
especially prepared for this work, and which will be found very 
useful in referring to the Psalms or Hymns. As an Index of this 
kind has never before been published in this country, the attention 
of clergymen, and all others interested in Psalmody, is particularly 
requested to its peculiar advantages. 


Dr. Worcester’s Music. 

This work contains a suitable variety of the best and most approv- 
ed TUNES and AN'THEMS now in use, selected with the assistance 
of musiciavs well qualified ‘to judge, with great care and deliberation. 
The Rudiments of Music are prefixed, making it in every respect 
complete as a first book in Singing Schools. Price $4 a dozen, 50 
cents single. 


Jowett’s Christian Researches. 


Christian Researches in Syria and the Holy Land, in 1823 and 1824, 
in furtherance of the objects of the Church Missionary Society. By 
Rev. William Jowett, M. A.; one of the Representatives of the So- 
cicty, and late Fellow of St. John’s Coilege, Cambridge. 


‘¢ This work is one of the most entertuining, and we may add, instructive, 
which has ever fallen nour way. It is a delineation of the most interesting por- 
tion of our worid, viewing its past history and associations, by a hand that never 
disappoints the reader’s highest ex rpectations, Not th: least valuable part in 
our estimation, are the reflections and Scripture iliustratug.s interwoven with 
the thread of the narration.”"—-RMee, & Tel. 
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SACRED RHETORIC. 
To the Editors of the Christian Magazine, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Ir is a subject of much satisfac- 
tion to the enlightened friends of 
Christianity, that there is mani- 
fest, among the American Chur- 
ches, an increased and increas- 
ing attention to Sacred Rhetoric. 
The gospel does not acknowledge 
itself dependent on this, or any 
other art or science, for its suc- 
cess. But still it does not disdain 
any voluntary and tree-will offer- 
ing trom any branch of learning. 
There is a clear distinction be- 
tween meretricious ornament, and 
sophistry: the arts of a spurious 
popularity, and the sober, sub- 
Stantial aids of well defined prin- 
ciples of knowledge. While St. 
Paul utterly rejected the unnatu- 
ral collucation of words, and fool- 
ish gesticulations and tones,— 
“the wisdom of words,’”’—adopt- 
ed by the Greeks to give their 
proud and empty philosophy, a 
venerated character in the eyes 
of the multitude, he never refus- 
ed to avail himself of the knowl- 
edge of nature and of facts, in his 
preaching and defence of the gos- 
pel. ‘To this purpose he availed 
himself, doubtless by inspiration,of 
what he knew of the characters 
and crimes of men; he brought 
VOL. ITY. 


to his aid the knowledge of his- 
tory, of natural philosophy, of 
mythology, and even of poetry 
and commerce. These facts might 
be confirmed by quotations from 
his Epistles. But this is unneces- 
sary. They are more than sufh- 
cient to overthrow all objections 
against the employment of Khet- 
oric in defence of the christian 
cause. For what is Rhetoric but 
the application of the knowledge 
of nature on a particular subject, 
to the promotion of the best in- 
terests of man? What is a good 
writer, but he who presents truth 
in such a way as an uninstructed 
child would present a truth of the 
same nature, which he perfectly 
comprehended? What is a good 
speaker, but one who utters every 
kind of truth in the same manner, 
as to tones, looks and gestures, in 
which a statement of the same 
kind is made by a man wholly in 
earnest and unembarrassed? But 
I fear that I have detained you 
too long on a mere exordium. 
What I propose is to offer some 
thoughts on 
PREACHING TERROR. 


The certainty, and duration, 
and dreadfulness, of future pun- 
ishment, belong appropriately to 
the department of the theologian. 
For myself. I have no doubt of 
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9 Preaching Terror. 


the certainty and eternity of fu- 
ture punishment. The trequency 
of preaching on the subject, and 
the manner of writing and speak- 


ing, belong to the department of 


sacred rhetoric. 

1. The frequency of preaching 
terror. On this subject it is a 
good rule not to preach it always. 
One grand principle may be con- 
sidered as fundamental in the 
breasts of all conscientious prea- 
chers, that terror, and indeed 
every other part of the gospel, 
ought to be preached in such a 
manner, as to produce the best 
effect. And is it not an obvious 
truth, that any subject, perpetu- 
ally before the mind, or of fre- 
quent occurrence, looses thereby 
a great portion of its influence? 
The soldier, the sailor, and the 
surgeon, can each bear testimony, 
that the frequent occurrence ofa 
dreadful object tends greatly to 
diminish the force of the impres- 
sion it is suited to make on the 
mind, and the feelings. The Bi- 
ble is not all terror. This is a 
sufficient reason why ministers 
should not always preachit. Per- 
mit me now to inquire, Messrs, 
Editors, if there are not some 
preachers, who, in their most 
commendable zeal to write a good 
application to their Sermons, sel- 
dom fail, even for one Sabbath, 
or one Sermon, to preach terror? 
May not a good application be 
written without this? It ought to 
be remembered that the last im- 
pression on the mind of the hear- 
er thrusts out, in a degree, those 
which went before it. If then 
this last impression is perpetually 
that made by terror, is not the 
general effect of such a man’s 
ministry much the same as it 
would be if he preached on no 
other subject. The wicked hear. 
er, who declares that his minister 
preaches nothing but hell and dam- 


nation, describes precisely the ef- 
fect which the preaching has pro- 
duced on his mind; and the tem- 
per with which he declares it, 
shows too plainly that it has done 
him no good. The application of 
a sermon may be, and often is, 
nearly all that is heard or remem- 
bered. A gtudeht in one of our 
Colleges was once heard to say, 


as he was going to the place of 


public worship, “1 hope I shall 
get to sleep before the anathe- 
mas begin to fly.” I have select- 
ed above the most unexceptiona- 
ble case of the too frequent prea- 
ching of terror. Concerning those, 
if there be any, who always do 
this because they have nothing 
else to preach, or are too indo- 
lent to prepare a sermon on a 
more diflicult subject, the course 
they pursue is sufficiently full of 
matter of lamentation to be pas- 
sed over in silence. 

But while the minister of Jesus 
Christ ought to guard against the 
too frequent exhibition of terror, 
he ought not on the other hand 
to be too sparing in the faithful 
declaration of this part of the 
gospel. Declarations full of ter- 
ror are not unfrequent in. scrip- 
ture, neither should they be in 
sermons. It is impossible to give 
precise rules on the subject. Much 
room is, and must be, left for the 
exercise of a sound discretion. 
And the man, who is unable to 
exercise this vitally important 
facuity, in an eminent degree, 
ought not, in my opinion, to be a 
preacher. 

2. ‘lhe manner of writing on 
this subject. Some have adyo- 
cated the propriety of employing 
the language of scripture, exclu- 
sively, in preaching terror. It 
may, however, be difficult to as- 
sign a reason for this, in the pre- 
sent case, more than in any other. 
It seems more important to re- 
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mark that the preacher is not at 
liberty to transcribe into a ser- 
mon all the expressions of scrip- 
ture, which proclaim terror. All 
the sentiments of scripture, we 
have, undoubtedly, a right to em- 
ploy. But some of the expres- 
sions are different in our transla- 
tion from what they are in the 
original: And others have a mean- 
ing, associated with them in the 
minds of most hearers, which did 
not belong to them originally. 
And besides, preachers, at the 
present day, ought not to feel 
themselves on an equality with 
the inspired penmen, and with 
Jesus Christ. ‘+ Another errone- 
ous principle,” said President Ed- 
wards, ‘that some have been at 
least in danger of, is, that min- 
isters, because they speak as 
Christ’s ambassadors, may assume 
the same style and speak with 
the same authority that the Pro- 
phets of old did; yea, that Jesus 
Christ did in the 23d of Matthew. 
‘Ye serpents, ye generation of 
vipers, how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell!’ &c. 

“The principle is absurd, be- 
cause it makes no difference in 
the degrees and orders of mes- 
sengers; though God has made 
a very great difference ; for tho’ 
they all come, in some respect, 
in the name of God, and with 
something of his authority, yet 
certainly there is a vast difference 
in the degree of authority with 
which God has invested them. As 
there is a great difference in their 
authority, and as Christ came as 
God’s messenger, in a vastly high- 
er manner, [than an ordinary min- 
ister,} so another style became 
him, vastly more authoritative, 
than is proper for us worms of 
the dust ; though we are messen- 
gers also of an inferior degree. 
It would be strange if God, when 
he has made so great a difference 
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in the degree in which he has in- 
vested difierent ministers with his 
authority, should make no differ- 
ence as to the outward appearance 
and show ot authority.”’* 

If then ministers may not imi- 
tate Christ in some of his expres- 
sions on this subject, they surely 
may not go beyond him. They 
may not rack their invention to 
find the most dreadful language 
in which to address their fellow 
men on the most dreadful subject. 
Were the preacher’s heart full of 
love to his hearers, he would find 
no temptation to do this. ‘There 
is reason to think it best to avoid, 
generally, such language as is ex- 
pressive of bodily suffering. The 
immortal author of * The Wealth 
of Nations.” in his “theory of 
moral sentiments,”’ remarks, * In 
some of the Greek tragedies, there 
is an attempt to excite compas- 
sion by the representation of bo- 
dily pain. Philoetetes cries out 
and faints, Hyppollitus and Her- 
cules expire. These attempts to 
excite compassion by the repre- 
sentation of bodily pain, may be 
regarded as among the greatest 
breaches of decorum of which the 
Greek stage has set the exam- 
ple.”” He asks, with much force, 
‘¢ what kind of tragedy would that 
be, the subject of which was a vi- 
olent fit of the colic?” With 
much greater emphasis, may we 
not ask, what kind of hell would 
that be which should consist in a 
perpetual toothache or colic? 
Are not all representations of this 
sort infinitely beneath the sub- 
ject? Are they suited to affect 
the heart? But are not all repre- 
sentations of bodily suffering, of 
every kind, in some degree of the 
same nature ? That there will be 
bodily suffering in the world of 
despair, is beyond dispute. But 

*See Edwards’ Thoughts on the Revival 
of Religion, part iv. sec. 2, 








the scripture represents it as 
mainly the effect of mental agony. 
Who can read of weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth, 
without feeling that the source of 
them is mental anguish? There 
is reason to think, from a few ex- 
periments, that a faithful analysis 
of the language of scripture would 
result in the conviction that the 
principal source of future misery 
will be mental anguish and de- 
spair. Against all representations 
of bodily suffering, there is this 
strong objection, founded in the 
constitution of man—that such is 
the natural sympathy of the mind 
with the body, that the former 
braces itself, involuntarily, to en- 
dure what is inflicted on the lat- 


ter. The grand hope of making 
sinners feel that they cannot 
“dwell with devouring fire,” 


arises from being able to make 
them feel that the fortitude of the 
soul will be destroyed by its own 
sufferings. W ould not this mode 
of writing serve to guard against 
another mistake, that of suppos- 
ing terror to consist in words ra- 
ther than in thoughts. There is 
more real and aflecting terror in 
a sentence like this, “ Every one 


of us shall give account of himself 


to God.” or this, **God_ shall 
bring every work into judgment, 
with ev ery secret thing, whether 
it be good, or whether it be evil,’ 

when brot ught down before a con- 
gregation, to apply to all the 
particular parts of human life and 
conduct, than in all the hard and 
terrible words ever clustered into 
the most frightful sounding ser- 
mon. Every atientive observer 
of the effects of preaching, must 
have seen that a congregation 
will sit very quietly, and with ap- 
parent inditierence, to hear the 


most shocking description of bodi- 
ly pain, as the future punishment 
At this day, we read with 


of sin. 
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astonishment of the effects pro- 
duced on congregations, 70 years 
ago, in this land, by the preach- 
ing of terror. President LKdwards 
says, he rejoiced to see men so 
impressed as to be the subjects 
of very visible bodily affections. 
Much no doubt of the effects of 


preaching, in, his day, of every 
kind, was owing to the special 


operations of the Holy Spirit. 
But it is very obvious, that no- 
thing will so soon make the body 
writhe, as a representation of 
mental agony. May we not sup- 
pose it was in this way, that his 
masterly pen produced, by the 
blessing of God, such wonderful 
effects? He certainly was far 
above all those arts, by which an 
impassioned declaimer seeks to 
throw his hearers into a flood of 
tears. And yet his congregation 
often wept and cried out aloud. 
The manner of speaking is, 
perhaps, not less important, than 
the manner of writing, on this 
subject. Nothing can be more 
unnatural than a cold, unfeeling, 
hard manner of preclaiming the 
terrors of the Lord. Who can 
believe that the preacher is in 
earnest, unless he appears to feel 
what he says? Let two things 
combine to impress the preacher’s 
mind, and he can scarcely fail to 
speak well on this subject—a 
deep sense of the certainty and 
awfulness of the truths he de- 
clares—and an ardent love for 
souls. ‘Those who have heard a 
preacher in the time of a revival 
of religion, when his own faith in 
invisible things was so strength- 
ened and quickened as to give 
him a lively view of future mise- 
ry; and w hen his heart was melt- 
ed with love to his hearers ; must 
have observed that his whole 
frame seemed to tremble under 
an impression of the infinite mag- 
nitude and importance of what he 
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was about to say, when he pro- 
ciaimed the terrors of the Lord— 
his affection for his bearers al- 
most interrupted his utterance, 
and gave a deep-toned mellow- 
ness to his voice, which, united 
with his pale countenance, and 
the starting tear, gave a solem- 
nity and certainty to his message 
not easily resisted. R. N. M. 


——~— 


For the Christian Magazine. 
Messrs. Editors, 

I wave thought that a brief exposition of 
some difficult passage of Scripture, inserted 
in each number of your valuable Magazine, 
wuuld be acceptable to many of its readers. 
I submit to you the following: and, if this 
meets your approbation, I will endeavor to 
furnish you, occasionally, with a piece of this 
description. 


EXPOSITION OF 1 CORINTHIANS, Xi. 10. 
For this cause ought the woman to 
have power on her head, because 
of the angels.— ara rovro bdéthee 9 
youn tovolay Eye éni tis Kedadijs, cia 

Tous ayyedovs. 

*“ Mr. Locke,” says Dr. Dod- 
dridge, “ acknowledges with a 
modesty which does him much 
honor, that he did not understand 
this text... Many other commen- 
tators have evidently been in the 
same perptexity respectiag it with 
Mr. Locke. Rosenmiiller calls it, 
‘locus vexatus :”—a perplexing 
passage. And it is apprehended 
that generally, by common rea- 
ders, its true meaning is not ob- 
tained. When itis said that “the 
woman ought to have power on 
her head,” the import is not clear. 
The original word, («ovsiav,) ren- 
dered * power,” among its more 
prominent significations, denotes 
authority. In a secondary sense, 
it signifies the emblem or badge of 
authority. It is then used in a 
still greater latitude, to represent 





any mark of distinction: and 
seems here to be employed by 
the Apostle, passively, to denote 
the emblem or badge of being 
subject to authority.* The same 
thing is evidently intended by it, 
which is referred to in several 
other places in this chapter, as a 
covering for the head.j This 
covering, worn by the woman, 
was considered as an expression 
of her subjection to the man, “A 
man indeed ought not to cover 
his head, forasmuch as he is the 
image and glory of God:” he 
stands at the head of this lower 
world. ‘ But the woman is the 
glory of the man.” The wo- 
man was made for the man.”’{ In 
a certain sense, she holds a sec- 
ondary rank. It was _ proper, 
therefore, that she should have a 
regard to this fact: that her de- 
meanour should correspond with 
the station in which an all-wise 
Providence had placed her. She 
ought to wear a covering on her 
head, in their religious assem- 
blies, and in all public places, in- 
asmuch as the contrary proceed- 
ing would manifest a want of mo- 
desty—would show a masculine 
boldness, altogether unbecoming 
the female character. 

This, says the Apostle, ought 
to be done, *“* because of the an- 
gels... Whom are we to under- 
stand by these angels? Beza 
thinks, —The prophets, or tea- 
chers, who were present, speak- 
ing and officiating as messengers 
from God. Ministers are often 
called, ‘* messengers,” or “ an- 
gels.” Calvin says, “ Celestial 
spirits, present in the assembly.” 
Pareus says the same. According 
to him, ** The Apostle admonish- 
ed that women ought to take heed 
not to offend by any impropriety 


* So Glassi Phil. Sac. 
t Verses 4, 5, 6, Pe 13. t Verses 7, 9. 
§ Mal. ii. 7. Rev. chap 2 and 3, 
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ihese pure and holy spirits, the 
guardians of the church, and the 
inspectors of its worship.”* Dod- 
dridge interprets the passage in the 
same manner —* Because of the 
angels, who are especially present 
there, [in worshipping assem- 
blies] and before whom we ought 
to be exceedingly careful that 
nothing pass which may be inde- 
cent and irregular, and unlike 
that perfect order and profound 
humility with which they worship 
in the Divine presence.’’t Scott 
says, ‘Probably the Apostle re- 
ferred to the presence of holy 
angels—as spectators, or even in 
some respects .as joint worship- 
pers with believers in their pub- 
lic assemblies; which therefore 
ought to be regulated with the 
most exact propriety, that these 
heavenly worshippers might not 
witness any thing unbecoming so 
holy an occasion.” { Dr. Whitby 
understands by “the angels,” 
evil spirits present for the pur- 
poses of mischief.) 

All these ‘interpretations are 
evidently strained; and seem re- 
sorted to, not because the writers 
were satisfied with them, but be- 
cause a better did not in their 
judgment occur. There is an in- 
terpretation suggested by Dr. 
Doddridge in a note, as from Mr. 
Gough’s Dissertation on the pas- 
sage, which, it appears to me, is 
the true one. By the angels here 
mentioned, Mr. G. * understands 
sptes ; who he supposes came into 
christian assemblies to make ill- 
natured remarks, and so would be 
glad to blaze abroad any indecen- 
cies they might observe there.” 
It is certainly very natural to sup- 
pose that some persons would re- 
sort to the worshipping assem- 
blies of this new religion, to see 
what they could discover, and to 


t Dod. in loc. 
® As quoted by Dod, 


Vid. Pareus in Joc. 
Scott in loc. 





carry away reports of what they 
had witnessed. And the origi: al 
word, ( ayyeAyous) rendered angels, 
may, Wiihout any violation, be 
understood as denoting these per- 
sons. Indeed it is the same word 
which the Apostie James uses, to 
designate the messengers whom 
Joshua sent as spies to Jericho. 
Rahab, he says. “received the 
messengers, (Tovs ayyedous. the spres,) 
and sent them out auother way.’* 
And some of the best critics in the 
language of the New ‘Vestameot, 
actually give the word this mean- 
ing in the passage now before us: 
‘6 spies, who, from among the hea- 
then, are present in your sacred 


assemblies, for the purpose of 


making their observations.”’t 
Here, then, it appears to me 


that we find an interpretation of 


the passage, natdral, easy, and 
free from the difficulties and ob- 


jections which attend the others. 


The Apostle enjoined it on fe- 
males, in their christian assem- 
blies, to appear with a due re- 
gard to modesty and propriety ; 
to avoid every thing which would 
look like forwardness, or like 
usurping an authority which did 
not belong to them; so that the 
enemies of christianity, who were 
watching for occasion, might have 
no evil thing to say against it. 
Probably some evils of the kind 
referred to, had existed. The 
Apostle directed his remarks to 
correct them.—The passage re- 


cognizes that general dictate of 


common sense, that men and wo- 
men are appointed to move in dif- 
ferent spheres, and appear best 
when they act each in their ap- 
propriate character. ‘+ An effem- 
inate man, anda masculine woman, 
will always be disgusting and 
shameful.”"—The passage shows 
likewise that christians are not re- 
leased from the rules of common 


James, ll, 23. + Schleusner. 














propriety. The things which na- 
ture itself teaches them, and the 
things established by custom, 
when there is no evilin them, are 
to be duly regarded. L. 


— ——e- 


For the Christian Magazine. 


UTILITY OF HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


Numerous and convincing facts 
evince the rapid growth of sci- 
ence in our country. In sucha 
state of society, it is but natural 


to conclude, that every branch of 


knowledge will be advancing. 
Were this not the case, like a hu- 
man body that loses its proportion, 
the mind would become deform- 
ed. Aversion to this deformity 
has led the wise in every age, as 
far as possible, to cultivate a 
steady and equal increase of the 
various branches of science. 

Among the studies peculiar to 
a christian minister, that which 
seems hitherto, in a measure, to 
have been neglected, is Historical 
Theology. By this is compre- 
hended all the dealings of God 
towards men, as recorded on the 
pages of sacred and ecclesiastical 
history. In his word God has 
taught us what to believe, and 
what to do. This is theology in 
theory. In his providence we 
see his hand moving and direct- 
ing the wheels of nature. This 
is theology in practice. 

We learn much from the paint- 
er when we hear him unfold his 
plan, describe the process, and 
tell the result. But all this falls 
far below the lively view which 
we obtain when the picture is 
placed before our eyes. So in 
reading the book of revelation, 
we learn much of the character 
and will of God. But this does 
not exhibit him as present to the 
sight, and operating amongst us, 

s we see him in his providence, 
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and as he appears on the faithful 
page of history. 

Were we to regard this study 
merely as a pleasing one, it would 
bear a comparison with any other. 
As mere history, it exhibits a 
greater hero, a deeper plot, and 
incidents more various and inte- 
resting than any other, real or 
fictitious. Nor is this all. In 
other history the character of 
man is presented in its dark de- 
formity. Here we see it as it be- 
gins to be gilded by the beams of 
the sun of righteousness. We 
faintly trace some lines of beauty. 
And these lines derive a tenfold 
lustre from the surrounding dark- 
ness. 

But, from historical theology 
we derive solid advantages. 

The knowledge which it re- 
veals is true philosophy. It ex- 
hibits man as he is. The history 
of the church is a history of facts. 
Like other authentic records it is 
equally entitled to our attention 
and credit. By studying this, the 
preacher becomes acquainted with 
human nature. He learns its op- 
eration while wholly under the 
influence of depravity, and also as 
it is affected by religious cultiva- 
tion. He sees what motives will 
have influence upon man, and how 
the truth may be directed, so that. 
like the arrow, it should pierce 
the heart. 

Historical Theology, is 
tory of divine providence. The 
exhibitions of God in his provi- 
dence, dissipate the clouds which 
are round about him, and bring to 
light many of his mysterious de- 
signs. Here we see how he con- 
trols all human events—brings 
good out of evil—and accomplish- 
es the purposes of his benevo- 
lence respecting his children. 

The history of the church ot! 
God is a commentary upon his 
word. It explains and confirms. 
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but never contradicts the scrip- 
tures. Does the bible say that 
man is sinful and proud? The 
religious history of the world con- 
firms it. Does the bible contain 
a peculiar set of principles and 
rules for human conduct? Re- 
ligious history shows their ten- 
dency and effects, both when fully 
embraced and followed; and also 
when but imperfectly understood. 
And it shows in contrast, the influ- 
ence of other systems, which the 
ingenuity or fanaticism of man 
has devised. 

The bible is an ancient book, 
adapted to customs and opinions 
long since passed away. A know- 
ledge of these opinions and cus- 
toms is necessary in order to un- 
derstand many parts of scripture : 
yet these can only be known by a 
familiar acquaintance with histo- 
ry. And this study is becoming 
increasingly necessary as our man- 
ners differ more widely from the 
ancients, and we recede from the 
ages in which the scriptures were 
written. 

The bible contains many posi- 
tive institutions. These have 
been the subject of continued con- 
troversy. A record of the opin- 
ions and practice of the church 
respecting this controversy, can- 
not fail to be important. By this 
record too we learn what have 
been the speculations of men— 
when these speculations have 
succeeded, and when they have 
failed. Thus we treasure up the 
wisdom of ages, for our benefit in 
time of need. And when pressed 
with questions of doubt and difh- 
culty, who would not gladly re- 
sort for aid to such a source? 

Like the chart to the mariner, 
this is a guide to our devious 
course. It shows us the shoals 
and quicksands where others have 
been lost; and warns us to avoid 
the dangers of the way. 


Utility of Historical Theology. 








From this we refute the objec- 
tions of the infidel. How will you 
convince an unbeliever that the 
bible is the book of God, so well 
as by appealing to that very evi- 
dence by which he thinks to prove 
it false ? He objects to its authen- 
ticity—to its inspiration—to the 
spirit of prophecy which its wri- 
ters possessed, and to the miracles 
which they wrought. And to his- 
tory the appeal must be made. 
To this he himself resorts. ‘This 
is his chief weapon of defence. 
If you can wrest this weapon from 
his grasp, and make it recoil upon 
himself, he can no longer with- 
stand. You have given him the 
fatal thurst. 

And to show the infinite supe- 
riority of the christian religion— 
to every other, we need only re- 
sort to facts, as they lie in the 
pages of universal history. Com- 
pare the writings of the Apostles 


with every other production of 


that age. Mark the regular ad- 
vance or decline of prosperity and 
refinement with that of religious 
knowledge. View the present 
condition of the world.—Why are 
the present inhabitants of our 
country more refined and happy 
than its former possessors? Be- 
cause they are governed, in some 
degree, by the spirit of this reli- 
gion. And why, in every part of 
the world, do nations prosper, in 
proportion as they embrace chris- 
tianity, while no other religion un- 
der heaven affords this prosperi- 
ity? Manifestly, because the 
christian religion alone is fitted to 
produce such effects. In this 
view, the testimony of history in 
favor of the religion of the bible, 
is overwhelming. No nation has 
ever continued degraded while 
they cherished and cultivated the 
spirit of christianity. And no na- 
tion however prosperous has con- 
tinued to flourish, while they have 
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abandoned the christian religion 
and made shipwreck of their 
faith. But arguments such as 
these can neither be used nor es- 
timated, except by him who is 
familiar with history. 

This knowledge will enable 
the preacher to give richness 
and variety to all his instruc- 
tions. While christianity retains 
its peculiar features, it cannot 
be exhibited with too much love- 
liness and beauty. ‘The charge 
of austerity has been preferred 
against it; and not in every in- 
stance without foundation. There 
is, indeed, a complying spirit, 
which, in the view of many, is 
the boast and glory of our age. 
But truth remains unchanged. 
And the aid of history, in this con- 
nexion, is not to change that 
which is immutable, but to give 
richness and variety to that which 
is abiding. ‘The objection is to 
be refuted, not by abandoning the 
truth of God, and substituting a 
system to please men. But while 
the truth is retained in all its 
length and breadth, by exhibiting 
it with such a variety of illustra- 
tion, with such a richness of 
thought, and with a taste se refin- 
ed and delicate, that even those 
who hate it shall be compelled 
to say that they would rather lis- 
ten to the truth thus adorned, with 
the consciousness that all her or- 
naments are her own, than to at- 
tend to the most splendid exhibi- 
tions of genius, under the convic- 
tion that it is nothing but the 
production of a luxurient imagin- 
ation, and playful fancy. There 
is nothing criminal—nay, it is a 
duty, innocently to exercise such 
craftiness, and catch men with 
guile. And by taking his exam- 
ples from history, the preacher 
avoids that cold speculation which 
freezes the heart. He draws his 
illustration from the life. and thus 
TOL. IV 
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renders his instructions highly 
practical. 

The day has come when he 
who pursues the old scholastic 
method of teaching, destroys his 
usefulness. T'o avoid this beaten 
track he must give variety to his 
reading. And here also he will 
find that the aid of history is 
great. 

By ecclesiastical history we ex- 
tend our christian acquaintance. 
Tocultivate a knowledge of this, 
is to become acquainted with the 
saints of every age. As we pe- 
ruse their lives, our sympathies 
are enkindled, we learn to emu- 
late their zeal. And while we 
read of their temptations and sup- 
ports, their conflicts and victories, 
we catch their heaven born spir- 
it, and press onward with redoub- 
led zeal against every opposing 
foe. Before we reach our final 
rest we become acquainted with 
the inhabitants of that happy 
world—with Abraham, and David, 
and Paul, and Luther, and Whit- 
field, and Edwards, and the great 
company of the redeemed. So 
that when we arrive there, we 
shall not meet them as strangers, 
but shall be welcomed as friends 
and brethren. s. S 


me 
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MINORS IN A CHURCH. 


Messrs. Editors, 
Ir is said by some, that minors, or 
those under age, in a church, 
have a right to vote in all its af- 
fairs. ‘This is said, as I must pre- 
sume, upon the ground that they 
are members, and entitled to all 
its privileges, of which voting is 
one. 1 can think of no other ar- 
gument which can be offered to 
show that they have a right to 
vote in the church to which they 
belong. It appears to me that 
o 
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the fate of this argument must de- 
cide the tate of ail others which 
relate to the subject. If the 
ground stated be not tenable, | 
think that no other can be. Now 
1 would say, and expect to show, 
that merely their being members 
of the church, does not give mi- 
nors the right for which some 
contend. If it does, then all fe- 
male members have a right to 
vote. Why, then, have they so 
generally and so long been de- 
prived of the exercise of this 
right? They ought to assert it, 
and it ought to be allowed them. 
Surely, they are not denied this 
right on account of mental inca- 
pacity. Many of them are as ca- 
pable of judging and of acting in 
regard to the interests and mea- 
sures of the church, as are the 
males who are under age, and 
some of them much more capable 
than many of the young men who 
belong to churches, Has 
Christ excluded females trom the 
right which it is so strenuously 
urged belongs to minors? Have 
his Apostles ? Let those who can, 
make it appear. It may, with 
some plausibility, be shown, that 


our 


women are not to speak in a 
church; but is there any thing in 
the Bible to show, that they may 
not vote when others have spok- 
en? Not asyllable. Voting, and 
speaking, difierent things; 
and there may be goed reasons 
why females should not speak in 

and still it may be 
for them to give a silent 
vote. Is it said, that voting would 
be usurping authority over the 
men, it is, therefore, forbidden in 
he general prohibition? It is in 
point to reply, that minors are to 


their parents 


are 


| 
the church, 


proper 
i 


be in subjection to 
tnd masters. and not to usurp au- 
thority over them. In many, if 
pot in most of our churches, there 


: - © See — ee . ryt. - 
‘s a matoritv of females. They 


might carry the vote in all the 
proceedings of the churches to 
which they belong, and in all ec- 
clesiastical affairs. ‘They might 
settle, or dismiss a minister; ad- 
mit, or excommunicate members. 
I do not say, but it might be best 
that they should have the ascen- 
dancy; but 1 do say, let theory 
and conduct be consistent. If any 
will contend that minors have a 
right to vote, on the ground of 
their being members, let them 
contend too, that females have 
the same right and upon the same 
ground. They will then appear 
to be consistent, and to contend 
for priociple, and not to serve 
a purpose. 

It should not be forgotten, that 
in many churches there is a large 
proportion of young females; 
these, together with minors 
among the males, if allowed to 
vote, may conduct the whole af- 
fairs and interests of the churches 
to which they belong. The ob- 
servation, experience and discre- 
tion of older members, may be of 
little effect. ‘Though females, it 
may be said, do not vote, yet they 
may exert an influence over the 
males, and in this way have a 
voice in the church. So may mi- 
nors. ‘They may express their 
views and feelings in private, to 
the acting members, concerning a 
minister, and the admission and 
discipline of members, and con- 
cerning any other subject of im- 

Their opinion and in- 
will, generally, have 
weight in the decisions of the 
church. It is very little to the 
purpose to urge that some under 
age in the church, are better able 
to judge respecting those things 
which come before the church, 
than who are older, and 
therefore they ought to be allow- 
ed the privilege of voting. The 
making the dis 


portance, 
fluence 


those 


j 
: | 
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difficulty is in 








crimination. All minors must be 
allowed to vote, or none. One 
has as much a right as another, 
on the ground of membership. 
Minors are under the control and 
influence of parents or guardians, 
and are more dependent than 
those who are of age. ‘Through 
them, if allowed to vote, unprin- 
cipled parents and guardians, may 
have a great control over the af- 
fairs of the church. 

For the information of any who 
wish to know, concerning the 
fact, | would state, that minors 
do not vote in some of the chur- 
ches among us. In ordinary cases 
there may be no harm in their 
voting, provided it be understood 
that it is a privilege granted to 
them, and not a right which they 
may claim. Should occasion re- 
quire, you may hear again from 

‘Timotuy. 
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For the Christian Magazine. 
UNITARIANISM A HARD RELIGION. 


A pisTiIncuIsHeD Unitarian has re- 
cently said and published, that 
‘ Unitarianism is the hardest re- 
ligion in the world.”* ‘The words 
struck me, on reading them, as 
peculiarly forcible,and as express- 
ing very nearly my own senti- 
ments—applying them, of course, 
in asense somewhat different froin 
that of the writer—In the re- 
marks which follow, | shall as- 
sign several reasons, why Unitari- 
anism would be to me, even could 
{ be induced to embrace it, a hard 
or uncomfortable scheme of re- 
ligion. And, 

1. In regard to a number of 
very important particulars, | 
should not be able to determine 
what it was. As Unitarianism has 
been described, by some of its 
abettors, to consist chiefly in * not 


See Christian Regi ter for Dec. 9, 1826. 
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believing,” 1 might indeed satisfy 
myself what it was not. 1 might 
readily see that it was sufficiently 
far removed from the Evangelical 
system of my pilgrim ancestors. 
But to determine what it was, or 
what it required me to believe, on 
several points of high importance, 
would not be so easy. I should 
not know, for instance, how much 
of the Bible \ was to receive as 
the word of God. This sacred 
volume would itself teach me, 
that “ all scripture is given by 
the inspiration of God ;”’ and that 
the holy men, through whom we 
have received it, spake, “ not in 
words which man’s wisdom teach- 
eth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth”—they “spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost ;” 
but the doctrine of the plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures, my 
new brethren would reject with 
scorn.J| They would tell me that 
I must exercise my own judgment 
respecting what parts of the Bible 
to receive, as the word of God; 
and respecting what ought to be 
the meaning ot those parts which | 
did receive. And with nothing but 
my own feeble and fallible judg- 
ment for an ultimate guide in this 
important concern, | should fee} 
that | was constantly and fearful. 
ly liable to wander from the truth. 
—On Unitarian principles, | 
should hardly know what to think 
of Christ. Whether to regard 
him as a man, or an angel, ora 
super-angelic being, or a derived 
and dependent Deity, 1 could not 
well determine, and none of my 

brethren could certainly tell me. 
They might tell me, indeed, that 
as the character in which I was 
required to receive him was aito 

gether an official one, the ques- 
tion concerning his person was ot 
no importance ; but this would be 


t See a communication in the Ch. Reg for Noy 


4, 1826, in which the plenary inspiration of the 


criptures is opposed, not to sav ridiculed. 
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a difficult lesson for me to learn. 
—I should be in doubt also, on 
Unitarian principies, respecting 
the doctrine of future retribution. 
Whether all are received to heav- 
en at death; or whether a part 
are annihilated, or punished—and 
if any are punished, on what 
grounds, or in what degree, or to 
what extent, they will be punish- 
ed ;—these certainly are questions 
of great interest and importance ; 
but questions on which | should 
receive little light or satisfac- 
tion from my new interpreters of 
the sacred oracles. ‘To live thus 
in doubt and suspense, respecting 
articles ofthe greatest importance 
in the christian system, would, to 
me, be painful in the extreme. 
Unitarianism would be to me 
a hard religion, because | should 
find a constant difficulty in recon- 
ciling many parts of it with the 
plain declarations of Scripture. 1 
could never avoid seeing, when | 
looked into my Bible, that there 
were numerous passages which 
seemed plainly to teach the Di- 
vinity of Christ—the personality 
and Divinity of the Holy Spirit—- 
the total sinfulness of the natural 
heart—-the necessity of regenera- 
tion—the doctrine of justification 


by faith in the atoning blood of 


Jesus—the perseverance of saints 
—and the eternity of future pun- 
ishments. I might indeed render 
myself familiar with all the glosses 
and forced constructions which 
have been put upon these several 
passages—I might become as ex- 
pert as any of my associates in 
explaining and frittering them 
away ; but when all was said and 
done, they would remain--they 
would remain just as they were 
before—and every time I looked 
into my Bible, they would stare 
me inthe face. And with all the 
effrontery | should be able to as- 
sume, | suspect they would often 


look me out of countenance. 
They would cast * fearful omen” 
over the whole subject, and bring 
a cloud upon my heart which no- 
thing would be able to remove. 

3. | should often feel unplea- 
santly, in the reception of Unitari- 
an sentiments, from the fear that 
they would have an unfavorable 
influence upon my religious char- 
acter. The writer of the sentence 
which gave rise to these remarks, 
admits that his Unitarian brethren 
have such fears ‘They seem,” 
says he, “+ to entertain a suspicion, 
that” their religion “is not so 
spiritual, or strict in its demands,” 
as “the popular theology.”’* | 
wonder not at all that they have 
such suspicions, | should be troub- 
led with them myself, were | in 
their sentiments. For I should 
know, that some of the principal 
motives, which I now have, for 
penitence, watchfulness, and dili- 
gence in duty, would be materi- 
ally weakened, if not destroyed. 
Discarding my present views of 
the great evil of sin, and of my 
own depravity and sintulness ; how 
could | be deeply penitent ? Clos- 
ing my eyes upon my spiritual 
dangers, arising from the deceit- 
fulness of my heart, from its 
strong natural propensity to evil, 
and from the presence and power 
of invisible enemies who are ever 
seeking my destruction; what mos 
tives should | have for close and 
continual watchfulness? And be- 
ing no longer under the constrain- 
ing influence of the love of God, 
in making his son a sacrifice tor 
sinners ; and of the love of Christ 
in consenting to expiate our sins 
on the cross; and no longer de- 
terred from sin, by the fear of 
that eternal punishment which 
God has denounced against it in 
his word; the motives which now 
influence me to resist temptation, 


e Christian Register for Dec. 9, 1824, 
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to overcome the world, and to 
be diligent and faithful in the per- 
formance of duty, must, | am sure, 
be materially weakened. My 
fears on this subject would be in- 
creased, by the obvious effect of 
Unitarian principles on the char- 
acters of others. Looking around 
upon my new associates, | should 
find them, in the general, more 
conformed to the world, more in 
love with its vain amusements and 
pleasures, and, on the whole, less 
serious, strict, and watchful chris- 
tians, than those whom I had left 
behind. The influence of their 
society and example, | should 
fear would be unfavorable to my 
spiritual interests; and the prin- 
ciples which had contributed to 
form their characters, | should 
expect would have a similar effect 
on my own. 

4. Unitarianism would be to me 
an uncomfortable religion, be- 
cause it provides no adequate 
foundation of hope. An Apostle 
hath said, “ other foundation can 
no man lay, than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ.”” But from the 
merits and atonement of Christ, 
as a foundation of hope, the Uni- 
tarian system would wholly re- 
move me. 
this system have lately published, 
that “ those persons deceive 
themselves, who, in the appre- 
hension of death, lay hold on the 
merits of Christ, and expect to 
enter heaven in consequence.”* 
Cut off, in this manner, from rely- 
ing on the merits of Christ, | 
should be thrown entirely on my 
own merits; and | could never 
satisfy myself that these were suf- 
ficient. i might close my eyes, 
so far as possible, to the strictness 
of the divine law, and the great- 
ness of my own deficiences. [| 
might flatter myself, ever so 
much, as to the number and value 


* See Christian Register for Nov. 4, 1826. 
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of my supposed virtues; still, ! 
should have painful doubts, whe- 
ther they were sufficient to re- 
commend me to the divine favor 
and mercy, to procure the pardon 
of my sins, and the everlasting 
salvation of my soul. I should 
have distressing fears, whenever 
I gave way to serious thought, 
that they would prove, at the 
last, no better than sand. But 
this brings me to observe again, 

5. Unitarianism to me would be 
a hard religion, because, notwith- 
standing my utmost endeavors to 
the contrary, | should be obliged 
to distrust it. This, many pro- 
fessed Unitarians have actually 
done. Inthe same article with 
the sentence which gave rise to 
these remarks, there is the follow- 
ing expression: ‘* We have some- 
times thought that we could per- 
ceive, in conversation with Unita- 
rians, a distrust concerning the sys- 
tem which they have embraced.””* 
Now it is not to be wondered at, 
tha: they do distrustit. I should 
distrust it, if | were a Unitarian 
[I should fear it would not support 
me at the last. I should know 
that it had failed many in the near 
prospect of death; and I should 
fear it would fail me. And I 
should have still more painful ap- 
prehensions, that it would fail to 
support me after death. When 
probation was ended, and the 
light of eternity opened upon me, 
and it was all too late to retrieve 
my error; | should fear that I 
might find myself deceived. Such 
fears | am satisfied I could not 
repress; and certainly they would 
be distressing. ‘They would ren- 
der my religion more a torment 
to me than a comfort. 

For the reasons here given, 
Unitarianism would be to me a 
hard religion—if not * the hardest 
in the world.” X. 


* See Christian Register for Dec. 9, 1926 
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For the Christian Magazine, 

PUFFING AND TRUMPETING. 
PuFFING, is exorbitant praise. It 
differs from flattery, inasmuch as 
it is applied not only to persons, 
but things. “ usually carries on 
the face of it, however artfully 
the trick may be concealed, that 
the object puffed needs a puffing : 
or that the praise given is be- 
stowed for other reasons than 
those of merit. 

Trumpeting, though nearly al- 
lied to this, is still different. It 
is the blazing abroad of smail 
matters, as though they were 
great; and those of a compara- 
tively private nature, as though 
they were concerns in which the 
whole community were _inte- 
rested. 

1 will not stop to inquire, whe- 
ther the practices here described 
fall more properly under the 
head of follies, or of sins. In 
either case, it is believed they 
never were more ridiculously 
prevalent, than they are at the 
present period. 

A— B— is about to publish a 
little volume-——perhaps a reading 
book, or a Geography, for the 
use of schools. Whilst the thing 
is yet in embryo, its probable fu- 
ture parturition, is whispered to 
a friend, who is engaged to puff 
and trumpet it, before its birth. 
When its existence commences, it 
must first be shown to the par- 
ticular favorites of its Author, 
who are quite enraptured with 
its charming features, and unite 
in extolling it as deserving the 
highest praise. With half a dozen 
reviewers under special engage- 
ments to give it a simultaneous 
pufling, it is at length exposed to 
the view of the world. And how- 
ever much it may disappoint pub- 
lic expectation, no one, by this 
time, dares utter a svll ible to its 
disparagement. Its name is up— 
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its currency is secured—the crit- 
ics have approved it—and he who 
disapproves, only proves himself 
a dunce. So the swoln little 
creature is blown about for a 
while—lives its short day—and 
then quietly dies-—and is heard 
of no more. 

Dr. T. is a clergyman, whose 
surpassing eloquence is every 
where celebrated. Ona set day, 
he is expected to preach in the 
city of B—--. The sound is no 
sooner whispered, than it is ea- 
gerly caught, and the country is 
filled with it, for hundreds of 
miles round. The expected day 
at length arrives—the place is 
thronged—and the great Doctor 
appears. And though he looks, 
and speaks, and acts, like other 
men, and is perhaps inferior to 
many who have preceded him on 
a like occasion; it is all the same. 
What he lacks in merit, is easily 
made up in praise. There are 
enough who stand ready to set 
the puff in motion, and little else 
is to be heard, for a time, but 
the story of his talents and excel- 
lencies. 

The business of puffing is of all 
others most capricious, and is usu- 
ally confined to limits of its own 
prescribing. Some men can hard- 
ly escape it, however indifferent 
may be their performances ; while 
on others, the puffing gentry will 
bestow no favor, whatever may 
be their talents or deserts. | 
once heard a particular clerical 
friend, who is in the line of being 
pufied, deliver a discourse ; and 
it certainly was a poor one—much 
below his ordinary performances. 
But before I left my pew, I was 
accosted by two or three different 
persons, with * What an excel- 
lent discourse! What an excellent 
discourse !°? And before | leit the 
house, | found that this was the 
general exclamation. Within a 

















few hours after, I had the good 
fortune to be in company with the 
preacher alone; when I alluded 
to the praise so generally award- 
ed to his performance. He turn- 
ed to me with a look of disgust, 
which | shall never forget, and 
exclaimed, * It is perfectly ridic- 


ulous! The discourse is one of 


the poorest | have ever made; it 
has no particular merits; and | 
am astonished that my iriends 
have not sense enough to see it.” 

Our Unitarian neighbors have 
long been celebrated for their 
pufling—I mean, their puffing and 
‘praising one another. A. puffs 
B., and B., A.; and the bellows is 
continually passing round, ‘that 
each may be sure to receive his 
share. I doubt whether there is 
now a decent Clergyman in their 
ranks, whose fame and excellen- 
cies have not been emblazoned 
before the public, by those of his 
own denomination. I| have often 
been amused at the pains which 
are taken, to give eclat to the 
names of certain individuals in 
that connexion. ‘“ The Rey. Mr. 
D—, of N. we understand is sup- 
plying, for the present, in the 
first independent church in the 
city of B.”—« The Rev. Mr. W— 
of B. is expected to preach, for 
two or three Sabbaths, to the U- 
nitarian church and society in N.” 
—as though it could be of any 
possible interest to the public at 
large, to be informed whether 
these ministers were with their 
own people, or were pioneering 
in distant parts of the country! 
The following instance will be 
given, not as more strongly illus- 
trative than some others, but as 
being of recent occurrence. Some- 
time in August last, a Unitarian 
Church was dedicated in the city 
of Boston. ‘The occasion was an- 
nounced, in the Christian Regis- 
ter for the week next preceding 
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it; and in the paper following, 
there was a true and modest 
account of the exercises. But 


“ think’s I to myself,” the puff 


has not yet come, and of course 
the business cannot stop here. 
Accordingly, in the next paper, 
it is taken up again, and one 
whole column (three lines only 
excepted) is devoted to the sub- 
ject. And here we are informed 
all about it. We are told, not 
only who read the scripture les- 
sons, but that they “ were read 
in an uncommon style of excel- 
lence.”” We are told that “the 
singing was ably and judiciously 
performed, by a select and skil- 
ful choir.” We are told that 
“the devotional services were 
animated and solemn, in unison 
with the touching and interesting 
occasion.”” We are told, also, not 
only who read the hymns, but 
what hymns were read; and a 
part of the hymns are even given. 
The Sermon is puffed much as 
usual; and neither the house, the 
society, the candidate, nor indeed 
any thing connected with the 
whole concern, is permitted to 
escape. 

I would I could exculpate our 
Orthodox brethren from following 
hard upon the example which U- 
nitarians have set them, in trum- 
peting and puffing. But I have 
seen something like the following 
farce, acted over and over, be- 
fore the Orthodox, as well as the 
Unitarian public, till I am heartily 
sick of it. “We learn that Mr. 
A— B—, late from the Theolo 
gical Seminary at , is engag- 
ed, for a few Sabbaths, to supply 
the Church and Society in 
Before these few Sabbaths are 
ended, comes the following ;— 
“Mr. A— B—, we are informed. 
has received a unanimous invita- 
tion from the Church and Society 
in . to become their Pastor.” 
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16 
Within the lapse of three or four 
weeks, the subject comes up a- 
gain ;-—** We learn that Mr. A— 
B—, has accepted the invitation 
from the Church and Society in 
, to become their Pastor, ‘and 
that his Ordination is appointed 
on the —” &c. &c. And lastly, 
in the order of nature, as vrell as 
of time, we have an emblazoned 
account of the Ordination, in 
which the reading, the singing, 
the praying, the preaching, ail 
are set forth, as in a style of ex- 
cellence surpassing description.— 
Now this is downright puifing and 
trumpeting. By whomsoever done, 
it is perfectly ridiculous. 1 won- 
der the public are not informed, 
when some ministers go abroad, 
and when they stay at home— 
when they get up, and when they 
go to bed. 

There is another subject which 
J regret to touch, but which I 
cannot, in conscience, pass over; 
—I mean the expression of thanks, 
by cards, in the public papers. A 
worthy clergyman has received, 
perhaps, twenty dollars from‘in- 
dividuals in his parish, to consti- 
tute him a life member of the 
American Tract Society. This is 
very well indeed; and why can- 
not this worthy clergyman ex- 
press his thanks to those individu- 
ais, from his desk, or, if he pleas- 
es, in some more private way? 
And why is he obliged, under 
the color of expressing thanks, to 
tell the world how charitable his 
people are—how much they re- 
spect and honor him—and how 
sincerely he loves them, and 
seeks their good. ‘+ When thou 
doest thine alms, do not sound a 
trumpet before thee, as the hypo- 
erites do, that they may have 
W. 





glory of men.”” 
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From the Utica Christian Repository 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN THE NINE 
TEENTH CENTURY.—BY BUNYANUS. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Now I saw in my dream, that by 
this time the company drew near 
a house, by the road side, built 
for the entertainment of pilgrims, 
and kept by an old pilgrim by the 
name of Stephanas, one of the 
descendants of that Stephanas of 
Achaia, whose household had ad- 
dicted themselves to the business 
of ministering to the saints, when 
St. Paul passed this way. So, 
Thoughtful and Ardent, being” 
desirous of resting a litte, and ob- 
taining some refreshment, pro- 
posed to stop. But the rest of 
the company chose to go on. 
Then Thoughttul knocked at the 
door, which was opened by Ste- 
phanas himself, who inquired who 
they were, and what they want- 
ed. So they told him they were 
pilgrims, going from the city of 
Destruction to Mount Zion; and 
being weary in their journey, and 
having understood that this house 
was built for the entertainment of 


pilgrims, they were desirous to 
stop and rest themselves for a 


season, and obtain such refresh- 
ments as they needed. Then he 
asked them where they had lodg- 
ed last. and whether they had 
brought letters of introduction ; 
for, said he, there are many trav- 
ellers on this road of late, who 
endeavor to thrust themselves 
upon me; but. who do not relish 
the fare which my house affords, 
and without benefiting themselves 
destroy the comfort of my family, 
and of any true pilgrims | may 
have with me. They have, in- 
deed, put on the pilgrim’s dress, 
and are found in the pilgrim’s 
path; but they have not come in 
by the door, and their end will be 
according to their works. Se 











they told him where they had 
lodged, and showed them their 
letters of introduction. ‘Then he 
said, | know the hand writing. 
Please to walk in. The good of 
the house is before you. It is al- 
ways a pleasure to me, to see the 
true friends of my Lord, as | hope 
you are. But whoare those men 
that have justleft you? for | saw, 
through my window, that there 
were five of you in company. 

Th. Their names are Feel- 
well, Love-self, and No-law. 
They are from the same place 
from which we came; but they 
have not come in company with 
us all the way. We first saw 
them come into the way, a little 
this side of the Interpreter’s house, 
from aby-path, which leads thith- 
er, through the village of False- 
peace. 

Stephanas. 1 can tell something 
about them then. ‘hey are some 
of Mr. Blind-guide’s hearers ; they 
came up the hill of Selfish-sor- 
row, under the guidance of False- 
repentance, through the gate of 
Delusion, into the village of 
False-peace, by the house of Mr. 
Self-confiience, through the way 
into the way which leads over the 
stile of the Hypocrite’s Hope. 
Great numbers come that way of 
late. JI am glad they did not call 
here. They will find entertain- 
ment more to their mind at the 
house of Mr. Any-thing, who lives 
just between this vailey and the 
next. He always conforms him- 
self to his company in every thing, 
and professes to agree with every 
man he meets. 

Th. But you are willing to do 
good unto all men, I trust. Per- 
haps, if they had called, you might 
have said something to them to 
open their eyes; for I fear they 
are greatly deceived respecting 
themselves 

Ste. Ihave had too much ac- 
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quaintance with such people, to 
think there is much prospect of 
undeceiving them. I have seldom 
known one, who has got into the 
way by the stile of the Hypo- 
crite’s Hope that was ever unde- 
ceived. They are usually so 
wise in their own conceit, that 
there is more hope of a fool than 
of them. They are usually igno- 
rant of their own hearts, and ig- 
norant of the King’s statute book. 
And hence it !s,that they are wiser 
in their own eyes, than seven men 
that can render a reason. Pride 
and Ignorance are yoke-fellows, 
and are seldom separated from 
each other; and when Self-wilk 
holds the reins, as he usually 
does, few can stand before them ; 
for his driving is like the driving 
of Jehu the son of Nimshi. 

Then Stephanas rung a bell, 
and directed refreshments to be 
provided for the pilgrims. Mean- 
while he continued his discourse 
with them. 

Ste. lf you have only come 
from the house Beautiful to-day, 
methinks you are late. Has any 
thing hindered you? 

rd. Yes. We have been led 
out of the way, and narrowly es- 
caped destruction. 

Ste. How did that happen? 
‘Ye did run well; who did hin- 
der you, that ye should not obey 
the truth ?” 

‘Ard. As we were engaged in 
conversation about the privileges 
we had enjoyed at the house 
Beautiiul, a very fine spoken man 
overtook us, and entering into 
the same subject, said he was 
sent out to accompany us a little 
way, and show us still greater 
things. 

Ste. I know him: he is one of 
the Flatter-wells. He has cast 
down many wounded; yea, mul- 
titudes have been slain by him. 
But you must have neglected 
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your books, or forgotten to watch 
and pray. For those who are 
careful to keep their own hearts, 
seldom fall into his hands. 

Th. Wedidnegiect both. And 
our deliverance from him is to be 
ascribed to Him who is stronger 
than all. For he had led us near- 
ly to the top of the tower of 
Spiritual Pride, when he fell him- 
self, and was dashed in pieces. 

Ste. It is well that you did not 
fall too. Many bave been de- 
coyed to the top of that tower, 
and been pushed off upon the 
sharp rocks below. Some have 
been caught in a net, and others 
have been thrown into a pit. I 
know not that any true pilgrim 
has ever been destroyed there ; 
but many have beengreatly injur- 
ed, sometimes to the breaking of 
their bones, so that they went 
lame all their life after. Moses, 
though the meekest man that ever 
lived, once got a fall there, so 
that he was disabled from leading 
the Israelites into Canaan. Peter 
was there dreadfully entangled in 
a net, so that he denied his Mas- 
ter for fear. Paul was once in 
great danger from that place, and 
was prevented from mounting the 
tower by having a thorn stuck 
into his flesh. The three friends 
of Job were so entangled that Job 
had to help them out. And even 
Job himself seems to have mount- 
ed several steps of that dangerous 
tower. Many of the scribes and 
Pharisees have been thrown down 
from the top of that tower, and 
dashed in pieces. Diotrephes 
lost his life there. And many who 
have been thought excellent pil- 
grims while on the way, have 
been led up to the top, and thrown 
down. But it has usually been 
discovered afterwards that they 
had not come in by the wicket 
gate. 


rd. It is well then that this 
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“Jatter-well has come to his end, 
» that no more pilgrims will be 
decoyed by him. 

Ste. The Flatter-wells are a 
numerous family, which is not 
likely to become extinct while 
the world stands. Many of them 
have been cut off, from time to 
time, but others are ready to take 
their places. And there is no part 
of the pilgrim’s path which is free 
from their intrusions. Their great 
ancestor himself, is still alive, and 
as actively employed as ever, in 
decoying pilgrims from the right 
path. It was he that seduced.our 
great mother in paradise ; and he 
had the boldness to try his art 
upon the Prince Immanuel him- 
self; but on him he could not 
prevail. There is another tower, 
very much like the one you 
mounted, called the tower of 
Vain Glory, which has destroyed 
yet greater numbers, It stands 
near the town of Vanity, (through 
which you are to pass,) on a high 
mountain called Worldly Gran- 
deur. King David was once led 
up that tower by old Flatter-well 
himself, and got a terrible fall. 
King Solomon was led up there, 
till Polygamy caught him in her 
net, and Idolatry bound him hand 
and foot with her strong cords. 
Nebuchadnezzar had such a fall 
there as deprived him of his rea- 
son, and Belshazzar lost there 
both his life and kingdom. Pha- 
raoh the Great fell from the top 
of that tower into deep waters, 
and sunk to the bottom like a 
stone. And the Herod who im- 
prisoned Peter, had his head so 
turned, by mounting that tower, 
that he fancied himself a god, and 
was not undeceived till he found 
himself eaten of worms, and gave 
up the ghost. 

Th. We found our heads very 
much affected by the height to 
Which we mounted ; and after we 











got down, we were troubled with 
a pain in the breast, and distres- 
sing faintness. But since we de- 
scended into this valley, we have 
found ourselves much relieved. 

Ste. The air of this valley gives 
great relief in such cases; and 
indeed in all those disorders to 
which pilgrims are subject. But 
unless you take some proper me- 
dicine, you will be likely to feel 
the ill effects of your ascent, for 
a long time. The pain in your 
breast, was in consequence of 
your breathing the thin air at so 
great a height; your lungs were 
filled with it. And the faintness 
is a symptom of the disease called 
Self-dependence, a complaint to 
which pilgrims are exposed on 
all high grounds, and greatly 
prevails in the vicinity of that 
tower. 

Th. Can you give us any thing 
that will cure us of this disease ? 

Ste. A perfect and lasting cure 
seldom if ever takes place this 
side of the river which terminates 
your journey. But! have a me- 
dicine which often gives relief 
when the fit comes on. It is cal- 
led Backslider’s pills. The prin- 
cipal ingredient is the herb Self- 
loathing, which grows every where 
in this valley. A handful of this, 
with a small quantity of Self- 
knowledge, and a few grains of 
Consideration, being compounded 
together, and moistened with the 
water of Contrition, makes a box 
of them. Two or three of these 
pills, taken fasting, will give re- 
lief in most cases; or prevent a 
fit from coming on, if taken sea- 
sonably. Their first operation 
produces a sense of weakness 
through the whole frame; but 
that is very soon followed by the 
same composed, agreeable sensa- 
tion, which is felt on breathing 
the air of this valley. ‘They are 
at first a little disagreeable to the 
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taste, but habit soon renders them 
pleasant. 

So he gave the pilgrims each a 
box of these pills; and having 
taken some, according to his direc- 
tions, they soon felt their happy 
effects. And in a little time, re- 
freshments being brought in, they 
sat down with their host, and par- 
took of his fare, which they found 
very sweet to their taste. Then, 
as the day was far spent, Stepha- 
nas invited them to stay with him 
till the next day, which they wil- 
lingly consented to do. They 
then sat down, and resumed their 
conversation, as follows: 

Ste. Did the men, with whom 
you parted at my door, come in 
your company all the way from 
the side of the Hypocrite’s Hope, 
to this place ? 

Ard. No. They came with us 
to the village of Careless, where 
they stopped to hear Mr. Self- 
conceit preach, being invited by 
one of the inhabitants, who ex- 
tolled him as one of the finest 
preachers in the world. 

Ste. Why did not you stop too? 
Were you not also invited ? 

Ard. Yes. But we had seen 
him before, and had no inclination 
to hear him. 

Ste. Where had you seen him? 

Ard. While we stood near the 
cross, he came by; and seeing us 
much aflected at the sight, he 
began to call us poor, deluded 
creatures; and tried to make us 
believe that he who died on it 
was nothing but a man like our- 
selves. 

Ste. Perhaps it is well for you 
that you first met him there, when 
he showed himself in his true 
light. He imposes upon many by 
his good words and fair speeches. 
He pretends to so much liberality 
of sentiment, and to such charita- 
ble feeling towards all men, that 
he blinds the minds of numbers 
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to his true character, and they 
little suspect him to be an enemy 
to the Lord of the way. His 
preaching, for the most part, is 
very smooth, both in matter and 
manner, and most of what he says 
in his sermons is capable of an in- 
terpretation which is consistent 
with truth. His great art is, to 
keep the distinguishing truths of 
Christianity out of sight, and not 
to give any alarm by bringing 
forward his errors; that thus he 
may lull suspicion asleep, while 
he leaves the mind uninstructed 
and ready to embrace any error 
he may think prudent to insinuate. 
Meanwhile, he endeavors to lower 
down the estimation in which the 
advocates of truth are held, by 
calling them good, but weak men ; 
well meaning, but not very en- 
lightened: while he embraces 
every occasion of praising up 
those of his own sentiments, as 
great, and good, and learned, and 
liberal, and the like. Real pil- 
grims who hear him preach, usu- 
ally discover that there is some- 
thing wanting in his sermons ; 
they are not fed with the sincere 
milk of the word: but if they are 
not well instructed before, they 
are not very likely to discover 
what the matteris; and are often 
imposed upon by those profes- 
sions of charity which are ever 
on his tongue. He cries down 
doctrinal preaching, and religious 
controversy, because he knows 
his own sentiments will not bear 
examination. And he cries up 
what he calls practical preaching, 
because he knows that all men, 
whether Christians, or heathens, 
or Mahometans, or Jews, belie- 
vers or unbelievers, will speak 
favorably of a good moral life; 
and according to their own con- 
struction of the phrase, will be in 
favor of practical preaching. But 
you will find more of the same 
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fraternity in the town of Vanity, 
if you stop there. Your late fel- 
low travellers were well pleased 
with his preaching, | suppose. 

Th. \should conclude so, from 
what I know of their sentiments ; 
but we did not ask them. We 
did not meet with them again, till 
we came into this valley, when 
they came in by the road that en- 
ters this from the left band. 

Ste. Then they called at the 
new house, just at the top of the 
hill Difficulty, which is kept by 
Hypocrisy and her sisters. Most 
of those who come into the way 
by the stile of the Hypocrite’s 
Hope, call at that house ; and they 
inveigle some true pilgrims too, 
and by their arts get them under 
their influence for atime. How 
did you escape them? They 
seldom let any pass without try- 
ing to persuade them to go in. 

rd. We did not entirely es- 
cape them. For I was so incon- 
siderate as to be inclined to go in, 
at the first invitation, and urged 
my brother with me against his 
better judgment. 

Th. And I consented to go in, 
while yet | was not satisfied that 
it was the right house. 

Ste. You were both to blame. 
You should have consulted your 
books, and taken heed to the di- 
rections contained in them. But 
how did you get away ? Why did 
they not prevail upon you to take 
the left hand path ? 

Th. We were not pleased with 
their conversation in the evening ; 
and so afterspending the night in 
reading our books, and in crying 
to our King for forgiveness and 
direction, we left the house as 
soon as it was light in the morn- 
ing, without regarding the cries 
of the porter, and not having seen 
the mistresses of the house. 

Ste. You have great reason 
to be thankful for your delive- 
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rance. It is not often that any 
get out of their hands with so lit- 
tle trouble. For though they pro- 
fess unbounded charity, and libe- 
rality of sentiment, and a willing- 
ness to let every one choose free- 
ly his own place of entertainment, 
and disclaim the idea of retaining 
any against their will, all this is 
intended to influence travellers to 
come to their house, and to per- 
suade them to stay contented!y. 
But if any seem to manifest a wish 
to get away from under their in- 
fluence and control, the whole 
family is at once roused to oppose 
it. All the arts of flattery, per- 
suasion, and intreaty, are made 
use of, and every obstacle which 
can be invented, is thrown in their 
way. And if, after all, any will 
abandon them, he is sure to incur 
the displeasure of the whole fam- 
ily ; and to be followed, through 
the whole of his journey, with 
the most unkind insinuations and 
reports against his character. 
But, come, tell me all your ad- 
ventures since you set out, and 
how you came to set out on pil- 
grimage. ’ 

So Thoughtful and Ardent re- 
lated to Stephanas their whole 
history ; and then begged the fa- 
vor of hearing from him a rela- 
tion of his own, to which request 
he readily assented. 

Bunyanus. 
—p—— 


For the Christian Magazine. 
MEANS ESSENTIAL TO THE PERSEVE- 
RENCE AND SALVATION OF SAINTS. 


Tue scriptures very clearly teach 
us that all true saints will even- 
tually be saved. Nor do they less 
clearly ascribe their salvation to 
God. But while they teach the 
certainty of their salvation, and 
the fact that this is the effect of 
divine agency, they also assure 
hs that in accomplishing this im- 


portant object, God makes use of 
means :—means which as evident- 
ly invoive the activity and exer- 
tions of saints themselves, as the 
appointment and result of them 
do the design and agency of God. 
It is the object of the present 
communication to show that God, 
in securing the perseverence and 
salvation of saints, makes use of 
means. [ shall not, however, at- 
tempt to enumerate all the means 
which God employs for this im- 
portant purpose; but a few in 
which the agency of saints them- 
selves, as weli as of God, is evi- 
dently concerned. 

To the Ephesians the Apostle 
Paul says, “By grace are ye 
saved, through faith ; and that not 


of yourselves it is the gift of 


God.” It is worthy of notice, 
that in this passage, in which the 
salvation of men is expressly as- 
cribed to God, faith, an exercise 
which implies their own agency, 
is mentioned as the means by 
which this work is accomplished. 
The same thing is mentioned in 
the following words of Peter, as 
the means by which God secures 


the perseverance and salvation of 


his saints. ‘ Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which according to his 
abundant mercy hath begotten us 
again unto a lively hope, by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead, to an inheritance incor- 
ruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in hea- 
ven for you, who are kept by the 
power of God, THROUGH FAITH unto 
salvation.” Here we learn that 
faith, an exercise in which they 
are active, voluntary, and free, is 
the means by which God pre- 
serves saints in the path of life. 
His Spirit, by producing faith in 
them, and exciting them to the 
performance of all its atteadant 
duties, leads them on in the way 
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io heaven. As they are kept 
through faith, whatever is essen- 
tial to the existence of faith, and 
whatever is the necessary conse- 
quence of taith, are included in 
the means by which God saves 
them. Assuming this as a truth, 
we may observe, 

1. That God in saving believ- 
ers, or saints, inclines them to 
seek after divine knowledge. 
Without a knowledge ot God, it 
is impossible that they should 
have faith in him. Without a 
knowledge of Christ, and of the 
way of salvation through him, 
they cannot exercise saving faith 
in his name. It is impossible for 
them to increase their faith, un- 
less they grow in knowledge. 
And it is impossible for them to 
grow in knowledge, without mak- 
ing exertions to obtain it. In or- 
der, therefore, to the existence 
and increase of that faith, by 
means of which saints are pre- 
served unto salvation, God in- 
clines them to seek after divine 
knowledge. Their own activity 
and exertion in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of God, and of the duties 
which they owe him, is one of 
the means by which he preserves 
them from sin, and guides them 
into the path of duty and of 
safety. 

2. Another means by which God 
saves believers is their own watch- 
fulness. This isa duty which in- 
variably attends the exercise of 
true faith. It is the nature of 
faith to render those who exer- 
cise it obedient to the commands 
of Christ. And watchfulness is a 
duty which he enjoins upon all 
his followers. As far, therefore, 
as they are under the influence of 
true faith, they will watch against 
the indulgence of evil thoughts, 
against evil speaking, and sinful 
conduct, against the temptations 
which the world presents betore 











them, and the various devices of 
the grand adversary, the Devil. 
It is by means of this, that God 
enables them to see and escape 
the snares, in which their spirit- 
ual enemies hope to take them. 
It is a mistaken notion that God 
ever preserves them in the path 
of holiness, and conducts them 
onward safely to heaven, without 
their own watchfulness and so- 
briety. 

3. The prayers of saints is an- 
other means, by which God pre- 
serves them in the path of life. 
Prayer is one expression of faith. 
It is one of its immediate, and in- 
variable effects. No saint ever 
lives in the exercise of true faith, 
without being constant, and fer- 
vent ut the throne of grace. But 
prayer is a means, with which 
God has connected his choicest 
blessings. In answer to the pray- 
ers of saints, God gives his Spirit 
for their further light, sanctifica- 
tion, and comfort. By prayer, 
they maintain that intercourse 
with God which secures his friend- 
ship, and averts his displeasure. 
By prayer, they are assisted in 
obtaining a knowledge of their 
duty, and grace to perform it. In 
answer to their prayers, God’s 
blessing attends their religious 
privileges, and makes them in- 
strumental of increasing their 
knowledge and holiness. In an- 
swer to their prayers, God remits 
their sins, and saves them from 
the curse, to which all transgres- 
sors are opposed. 

4. God secures the persever- 
ence and salvation of his saints, 
by means of their exertions to 
promote the cause of truth and 
religion inthe worid. ‘Their ex- 
ertions in the service of God, 
have a tendency to increase all 
their holy exercises. When they 
are engaged, with all their hearts, 
in his service, they are less in- 
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elined than ever to indulge them- 
selves in any species of sin. It is 
by engaging their hearts and em- 
ploying their hands in doing good, 
that God most frequently prevents 
their doing evil. ‘These services 
of his, which are connected with 
a glorious reward, are among the 
means by which he keeps them 
from those sins, which expose 
them to punishment. Those whom 
God designs to save, he inclines 
to activity in his service. ‘The 
various ways in which they can 
promote the cause of religion in 
the world, are so many means 
which God employs to secure 
their perseverance and salvation. 

It is as certain that God will use 
means to save saints, as it is that 
he willsave them. And the means 
which he will employ for this pur- 
pose, we may rest assured, are 
such as are well suited to accom- 
plish it. As it is by farth that he 
keeps them unto salvation, we 
know that the means which he 
will use with them are such as are 
suited to excite, and cherish, and 
strengthen their faith. He will 
not produce faith in them without 
a knowledge of the Saviour, and 
while they have no sense of their 
need of him. But he will influ- 
ence them to consider their perish- 
ing condition without a Saviour, 
and thus prepare their minds to 
seek after him with great earnest- 
ness and importunity. He will 
not strengthen their faith in the 
Saviour, without any knowledge 
ofhis promises, or evidence of his 
faithfulness ; but he will influence 
them to search the scriptures, to 
meditate upon his promises, and 
to consider the instances in which 
his faithfulness has been tried and 
found unfailing. 

He will not give them light, 
and strength, and spiritual com- 
fort whether they desire these 
blessings or not, or whether they 


do any thing to obtain them or not: 
but he will make them deeply 
sensible of their need oi these 
things, and influence them to pray 
for them with deep sincerity, and 
with a fervour and perseverance 
which will ensure success. 

He will not preserve them from 
the enticements of an ensnaring 
world, and the devices of a subtil 
adversary, when they are cherish- 
ing a worldly spirit, and heedlessly 
placing themselves in the way of 
temptation. But he will, by his 
Spirit inspire them with a hatred 
to the world, and with a fear of 
its snares; with a cordial oppo- 
sition to the works of the Devil, 
and with a deep anxiety to escape 
his wiles, that shall render them 
habitually watchful. 

He will not promote their 
growth in grace, while they are 
indulging themselves in sloth and 
idleness in religion. But he will 
awaken them to activity—he will 
make them feel their obligation 
to exert themselves in his service 
—he will place before them mo- 
tives the best suited to arouse 
them to action, and by the opera- 
tions of his Spirit frequently ren- 
der these effectual to their in- 
creased engagedness and ac- 
tivity. 

I would not be understood by 
any thing which I have here ad- 
vanced, to intimate that God will 
always keep his saints in the path 
of duty. We know, both from 
observation, and from plain inti- 
mations in the scriptures, that 
they do sometimes fall. But 
** though they fall, they shall not 
he utterly cast down.” God will 
influence them habitually to walk 
in his statutes, and cause their 
path before them to be “ as the 
shining light that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” 
He will render even the sins 
which they occasionally commit 
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the means of increasing their hu- 
mility, of teaching them more ef- 
fectualiy their dependance on him, 
of giving them a more thorough 
knowledge of the evil of trans- 
gression, and: of rendering them 
more circumspect and watchful. 


A. 


{To be continued. | 


For the Christian Magazine. 
THE CAREER OF FASHION IN IMITA- 
TION OF THE GREAT. 
Men professing religion, and their 
wives, and their children, fre- 
quently think that they must imi 
tate the great of this world. But, 


they think little of the danger of 


their course. If you will follow 
the great of this world in their 
dress, in their equipage, in their 
parties, in their amusements, in 
their general principles and con- 
duct, you are forever undone. 
This is the highway to hell. This 
is that broad way to destruction 
in which great men, and would-be- 
great men, and little men, all go 
down to hell together. 
Minus. 


From the New York Observer and Chronicle. 


Let no man deceive you with 
vain words: for because of these 
things cometh the wrath of God 
upon the children of disobedience. 
Eph. v. 6. 


DO PEOPLE GO FROM THE THEATRE 
RIGHT TO HEAVEN? 

A little group of children were 
gathered around their father, by 
the parlor fire, while he read 
aloud a paragraph in the news- 
paper. It was just fifteen years 
ago, and the topic was the burning 
of a Theatre! A gentleman who 
witnessed the terrific scene, and 











friends 
among the seventy-five who perish- 
ed in that memorable conflagra- 
tion, was describing the dreadful 
facts of the case, in a letter to a 
friend which had been published, 
and which the father of the cir- 


who had lost several 


was reading and explaining to 
his interested audience. Soon 
the narrative told of a young 
lady, whom that gentleman en- 
deavored to rescue from the 
flames, when a dark volume of 
smoke rolled between them, and 
separated him from the lovely 
object of his sympathy, whom he 
saw no more :—that volume be- 
came her shroud! 

As soon as this catastrophe had 
employed the pen of the narra- 
tor, he abruptly exclaimed, with 
a too familiar use of the highest 
name, **O my lovely J ! but 
why do I grieve? she is now an 
angel in heaven; and if” 
here one of the children who had 
been listening with wrapt atten- 
tion to the recital, seemed much 
affected. Her father paused; 
others turned their attention to 
the sympathetic little sister, in 
whom, however, sensations of ten- 
derness seemed yielding to those 
of surprise, when she disburdened 
her spirit, and relieved the anxie- 
ty of all, by inquiring, ** Why, pa ? 
do people go right from the Theatre 
to Heaven?” The effect of this 
interrogatory may be conceived. 
To the unsophisticated querist 
the thought seemed rather para- 
doxical ! 

In any real instance, we feel 
that it is not ours decisively to 
answer the question. But the 
question is properly impersonal. 
It implicates the principle, main- 
ly, that there 1s an awful wcon- 
gruity between the Theatre and 
Heaven. Nor may we resolve 
the question into the simplicity of 
its author. It is the common and 
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the immemorial conviction of the 
virtuous, that the stage is a sys- 
tem whose moral influence is at 
war with Heaven. Just in pro- 
portion as enlightened and prin- 
cipled men have become acquaint- 
ed with the Theatre, with the 
facts of its history—has their 
unanimous reprobation been 
awarded? What the vicious ap- 
plaud is only condemnation. Such 
an incomparable person as Sir 
Matthew Hale, “in whom our 
British Themis gloried, with just 
cause,’ denounces the Theatre 
as a school of sin, and the portal 
of perdition. He was neither 
puritan, priest, nor partisan ; but 
one of the best judges in the case, 
the world ever saw ;—the peer- 
less glory of British jurisprudence, 
an observer of men, a philosopher 
of facts, and one whom specious 
error could seldom or never mis- 
lead. 

It is my own conviction, Messrs. 
Editors, that an habitual attendant 
at the Theatre, cannot, without 
general and special repentance, go 
to heaven at all: and that, though 
‘many there be” who scoff at 
the sentiment, it is one in which 
all real christians are united. 

PHILODEMUS. 


—p—— 


For the Christian Magazine. 
INQUIRIES RESPECTING SUBMISSION. 


I nave just read, for the first time, 
Messrs. Editors, the remarks of 
Senex, in your number for No- 
vember, on some objections to 
submission: which remarks were 
first published in the Utica Repo- 
sitory. 1 do not wonder that old 
men should sometimes feel pro- 
voked at the assurance, and posi- 
tive self-confidence, of young men. 
The proper place for a young 
man is sitting at the feet of the 
old, asking questions, and receiving 
VOL. I 
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instructions. I hope your venera- 
ble correspondent Senex, will suf- 
fer me to take my place at his 
feet, and propose a few humble 
inquiries. [| beg leave to pre- 
mise, that I know nothing of S. 
who had said some pretty positive 
things on this subject. 

If] rightly understand the views 
of Senex, he has undertaken to 
answer the question, ** when ought 
a regenerate person, or real chris- 
tian, to be willing that God should 
destroy him in a future state ?” 
And the answer is briefly this, 
‘‘ when such a person does not 
know that he is renewed.” And 
this knowing, seems not to mean 
positive certainty ; but to be li- 
mited and explained by another 
expression, ‘+ he sees no evidence 
of being a subject of saving grace” 
—that is, he has “no hope.” The 
subject of this submission must be, 
at the same time, a subject of ab- 
solute ignorance ; ignorant of an 
important fact, viz. his conversion ; 
the fact that “ old things have pas- 
sed away and all things are be- 
come new.”’ Now in view of this, 
several inquiries arise. 

1. Does God require this igno- 
rance? Is there any precept ot 
the Bible which enjoins it on a 
new creature, aS an imperious 
duty, that for a certain length ot 
time, he must “ not know his own 
self ?”’ 

2. Has God made this ignorance 
necessary ? Is it one of the means 
of grace, one of the terms of ac- 
ceptance with God, or anecessary 
part of the process of obtaining a 
* good hope through grace ?” 

3. Is it a fact, that * every on 
whe is born of God,”’ is left for a 
time without any evidence that 
he is a subject of saving grace ? 

And if God has not required this 
ignorance which is essential to 
unconditional submission, then 

4, Can it be believed that God 

4 














has required the consequent sub- 
mission ? 

And if this ignorance is not, on 
the plan of God’s dealings with 
new creatures, made necessary to 
salvation, then, 

5. Can it be believed that the 
submission which follows it, is ne- 
cessary to salvation ? 

And if not, then, 

6. Are not those Ministers who 
preach that this submission is es- 
sential, laying a yoke on their 
peopie which God has not laid on 
them ? 

And if there are any who are 
renewed creatures, and have ne- 
ver been the subjects of this ig- 
norance, then, 

7. Are there not some who 
ought not to have felt this submis- 
sion which is founded on such ig- 
norance ? 

Senex says—*“ It is granted that 
present submission is inconsistent 
with present disobedience.” Now 
impenitence is disobedience. 


8. Does not the submission of 


the new creature, however much 
in the dark respecting the nature 
of his exercises, absolutely forbid 
his being willing to remain impe- 
nitent another moment ? 

Every one knows that it is God’s 
purpose, that the impenitent only 
shall be destroyed in a future 
state—theretore, 

9. Does not unconditional wil- 
lingness to be destroyed in a fu- 
ture state, implying, of necessity, 
a willingness to remain impenitent, 
destroy itself? 

Senex says, “ Supposing God 
had told Lucifer, the day before 
he disobeyed, I have determined 
that to-morrow you shall disobey ; 
ought not Lucifer to have said, 
trom the heart, I submit ?”’ 

[| have always understood from 
iny Fathers, that the Law, or pre- 
cepts of God, require absoluteper- 
fection of all intelligent creatures. 
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If so, then the purpose of God, 
that Lucifer should disobey, was 
in direct opposztion to the precept, 
—‘ be perfect.” And I have 
heard old men say, that all the 
purposes of God, respecting the 
existence of moral evil, or when- 
ever they render any moral evil 
certain, are, and must be, in op- 
position to his precepts.—If so, 
then, 

10. Which shall we make the 
rule of our duty—that is, of all 
our affections and exercises,— 
God’s precepts, or his purposes ? 
Is it not clear that both cannot be ? 
And if the precept is the rule, 
then, 

11. Would not the most heart- 
felt opposition, on the part of Lu- 
citer, in the case supposed, against 
disobedieuce, the very thing which 
God had decreed, constitute the 
very highest act of obedience to 
the rule—the precept, and render 
him the most lovely and holy in 
the sight of God? 

I trust, that, whatever know- 
ledge your correspondent, Senex, 
may have, that | am * a fool,” 
will not lead him to forget, that it 
sometimes becomes a wise man to 
«“ answer a fool,” and that he will 
listen to my inquires so long as I 
acknowledge and feel that | am 

JUVENIS. 


— 


From the Utica Christian Repository. 


ON THAT MORAL STATE OF MIND 
WHICH LEADS MEN TO EMBRACE 
THE DOCTRINE OF UNIVERSAL SAL= 
VATION. 

Ir has been remarked, in relation 

to the manner in which the mind 

forms its religious opinions, that 
the heart governs the man :—the 
affections predominate over the 

understanding. Mankind have a 

strong desire that the fact or 

event may correspond to their 
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hopes—And they will eagerly 
grasp at the least shadow ot evi- 
dence which appears to be in 
their favor, and earnestly endea- 
vour to believe that to be true, 
which is most agreeable to their 
wishes ; while, from the influ- 
ence of these same feelings, they 
are inclined to fortify themselves 
against any impression from an 
argument which has a tendency 
to prostrate those hopes which 
are so agreeable to their wishes, 
and which they so fondly cherish. 
And from this state of the mind, 
a belief ot the truth of a senti- 
ment will often arise without even 
a consciousness that the feelings 
have had any influence in lead- 
ing to the decision. It has, there- 
fore, been an old maxim, that 
a man’s opinions are very much 
influenced by his wishes; and 
under this influence he will em- 
ploy media ot proof, to which 
an unsophisticated mind—a mind 
unbiassed by interest or preju- 
dice would never think of re- 
sorting. His mind is not in a 
posture to receive truth on its 
own foundation, and supported by 
its own proper evidence. 

The same extravagance and 
perversion of reason are discov- 
erable in the advocates of the 
system of religion now under dis- 
cussion, that is common to the- 
orists generally.—lIt is an enthusi- 
asm tinctured with wildness. Fan- 
cy and feeling, rather than un- 
warped and chastened judgment, 
give character to his reasonings, 
and determine his conclusions. 
It is not the spirit of sober inqui- 
ry, which calmly asks, “+ what is 
truth?’ It is an ill directed and 
untamed zeal for the establish- 
ment and defence of a favorite 
scheme, or the prostration of an 
opposing one. But why does the 
Universalist want such ascheme ? 
Why will he pervert the first 
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principles of scripture and rea- 
son, and violate the plainest laws 
of interpretation for its support ? 
The answer is ready. Ask the 
man of licentious life, who riots 
in forbidden pleasures, and casts 
off the restraints which a religion 
even in any form founded on the 
gospel, imposes :—ask such a man 
why he would fain persuade him- 
self of the truth of this doctrine, 
and you need not wait for his an- 
swer. If he would find salvation 
himself, he must find it, either on 
the ground of universal salvation, 
or he must relinquish his sinful 
indulgences. Tell one of these 
that he may safely indulge his 
vicious propensities to any ex- 
tent he chooses, and he will be 
satisfied.—He will not trouble 
you to contest with him the mer- 
its of Universalism or Calvinism ; 
and seldom will he disturb his 
Bible or his own ease to investi- 
gate the truth of either.—But the 
examples alluded to, it may be 
said, are cases of extreme de- 
pravity. Still, however, they 
serve to illustrate a general prin- 
ciple, which is equally applicable 
to every man in whose bosom 
human passions reign, uncontrol- 
led by the grace of the gospel. 
And the indulgence of these pas- 
sions, in modification and degree 
however various, has but one 
general nature. I[t is uniformly 
sinful. And like the indulgence 
of those of stronger character, it 
affords a delight, the relinquish- 
ment of which, the subject would 
esteem no ordinary sacrifice. 

But an unwillingness to relin- 
quish sinful indulgences is not the 
only reason why men are disin- 
clined to admit the generally re- 
ceived doctrines of revelation. 
Perhaps, indeed, it is not the 
strongest.—Tell an impenitent 
man that there is a fire which 
shall never be quenched; make 
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him believe this ;—make him feel 
it, and you break his deepest 
slumbers; you intrude on his 
peace; you disturb a quiet, 
sweeter and more powerful than 
a Lethean draught. You make 
him see and feel that his eternal 
interests are in jeopardy. But 
teli him that salvation is equally 
and certainly secured to all, and 
you deepen his slumbers, and he 
rests in peace, perhaps, till the 
arci-angei’s voice bids him rise 
and learn how fatal is his delu- 
sion! He delivers himself from 
the apprehension of endless pun- 
ishment, and willingly believes 
there is no worm that never dies. 
With such a state of mind, it is 
not strange that men should form 
inadequate conceptions of the 
character and perfections of God. 
A limited view in this respect, is 
a natural consequence.—His mer- 
Cy must supersede and obscure 
all his other moral pertiections. 
Eternal justice is a fearful attri- 
bute. Sin too, becomes a light 
thing, and is stripped of the deep 
malignity of its nature. And the 


line betwixt virtue and vice, if 


indeed there be ground lett for 
any such distinction, is faintly 
drawn.—! have but brietly notic- 
ed some of the subtile but pow- 
erful principles which operate on 
the Universalist.. But, that this 
account developes the true cau- 
ses, which lead to a belief in uni- 
versal salvation, an accurate ob- 
servation of life and character, 
can scarcely leave a doubt. = Y. 


SEVEN REASONS 


Whi we should not go to plays, balls, and 
parties of carnal pleasure. 

1. Because no good can be de- 

rived trom them. No one can 

honestly say he is too good to be 

mended. And as it is the object 


of God, in various ways to make 
the bad good and the good bet- 
ter, we ought to pursue the same 
noble object in all our plans and 
pursuits. But who ever grew 
wiser or better, by visitiog a play 
or party of pleasure? Does not 
stubborn fact prove the contrary ? 
Have not husbands and wives, 
children and servants been con- 
verted tor the worse? Now, un- 
less we possess the vanity and 
presumption to suppose we have 
naturally more virtue and forti- 
tude than our neighbors, may we 
not be hurt as well as others? 
2. Because time may be better 
employed.—Time is an invalua- 
ble talent. And can we set so 
little by it, and have so small a 
sense of our responsibility to God, 
as to squander it away? I have 
heard of a heathen emperor kill- 
ing troublesome insects, to pass 
away the time which hung heavi- 


ly upon him. But, | presume, if 


we conscientiously perform all the 
public and private, personal and 
relative duties of life, we shall 
find little time left to devote in 
imitation of the heathen emperor, 
much less to waste in the ball- 
room or theatre. 

3. Because it is a misappropri- 
ation of money.—When every de- 
mand is answered ip a family, in 
an ordinary case, even with the 
best economy, our stock of money 


will be nearly exhausted. But if 


there should be a trifling surplus, 
or we should have command of a 
fortune, there are other demands 
to be answered, before we are at 
liberty to waste our Lord’s sub- 
stance. Indeed, if any thing re- 
main in our hands, after supply- 
ing our poor neighbors, whom 
God has sent to us with a check, 
we must return it with interest to 
the original owner. 

4. Because we ought never to 
be found in bad company.—But 














do not good people go to these 
places? It is granted that those 
are sometimes found there, who, 
according to their profession, 
ought to be found in better com- 
pany.——But | have no opinion that 
a child of God will, of choice, 
meet with the worst of people, 
viz. thieves, gamesters, drunk- 
ards, pickpockets, and prostitutes. 
This promiscuous multitude is 
found at plays, &. What regard 
can we be said to pay to the word 
of God, “Thou shalt not go 
with the multitude to do evil,” 
if we frequent places of this de- 
scription ? 

5. Because we must not set a 
bad example. As insignificant as 
we may seem, we have a connex- 
ion with the vast chain of beings 
in the universe; and our princi- 
ples and examples may, in some 
respect, affect the principles, 
character and destiny of each link 
in this chain.—* One sinner des- 
troyeth much good.” If we waste 
our time, there will not be want- 
ing many who will imitate us, as 
if impelled by the law of attrac- 
tion. If our example is not so 
perfect a one as we could wish, 
let us be careful that we do not 
set a bad one. 

6. Because Almighty God has 
forbidden it.—T he commands and 
cautions of the Bible are so nu- 
merous on this subject, that it is 
difficult to make an appropriate 
selection. *“ If sinners entice thee 
to sin, consent thou not.”°—* En- 
ter not into the path of the wick- 
ed, and go not in the way of evil 
men.”’—* Be not among wine bib- 
bers, among riotous eaters of 
flesh.”—*+ Abstain from all ap- 
pearance of evil.”——** Evil com- 
munications corrupt good man- 
ners.”——** Young men _ likewise 
exhort to be sober minded.’’-- 
*“ Let no corrupt communication 
proceed out of your mouth: nei- 
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ther filthiness, foolish talking, nor 
jesting.””°—*¢ For every idle word 
that men speak, they shall give 
an account thereof in the day of 
judgment.” In view of these 
solemn prohibitions of Jehovah, 
who can consume his time and 
money at plays and parties of 
carnal merriment. 

7. Because we must soon die.— 
And who would meet death in a 
ball-room ? or go from the thea- 
tre to the “ judgment seat of 
Christ?” The interview which 
the Rev. Mr. Hervey had with a 
young lady in a coach, though 
familiar to every one, may always 
be introduced with profit, and in 
this place is very pertinent. ‘Taik- 
ing fast in praise of the theatre, 
she said, there was the pleasure of 
thinking on the play before she 
went ; the pleasure she enjoyed 
when there ; and the pleasure of 
reflecting upon it when in bed 
at night. When she was done, 
Mr. Hervey, in a very mild way, 
said, that there was one pleasure 
more, which she had forgotten to 
mention. She replied, ** What 
can that be? Surely I have in- 
cluded every thing in the enjoy- 
ment beforehand, at the time, and 
afterwards.”’ ‘l’o which Mr. Her- 
vey answered; “Madam _ the 
pleasure that it will give you on 
your death-bed.” She was struck 
with great surprise, had not a 
word to say, and the consequence 
was, she never went any more to 
the play; but followed those 
pleasures which would afford her 
satisfaction on her death-bed.— 
READER, GO AND DO LIKEWISE, 


ee 


EFFECT OF LOTTERIES. 

An old man, well dressed, was re- 
cently brought before the Police 
at Philadelphia, charged with 
picking the pocket of a poor man, 
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30 Religious Intelligence. 


a workman in a furnace. In an- 
swer to questions put by the May- 
or, the prisoner declared, ‘ that 
he was nearly sixty years of age— 
that he was reduced to poverty 
and desperation by gambling in 


lotteries—that he had within the 
last forty years spent twenty-three 
thousand dollars, or more than 5V0 
dollars a year—and that he had 
never drawn a prize of any im- 
portance.” 
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OUTRAGES AT THF SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Extract of a Letter from Mrs. Bingham, to a 
Sriend in Springfield, Mass. dated Oahu, 

March 1, 1826. 

** As the present season for the return 
of foreign shipping drew near, the fabu, 
or prohibition forbidding lewd women 
visiting the ships was renewed—some 
who persisted in violating the tabu 
were taken into custody, and either 
sent inland under keepers, or more 
closely confined nearer the chiefs.— 
Contrasting this state of things with 
what was, but a little while since, so 
universally patronised, it was thought 
much was gained, and that this ini- 
quity also, had received a serious 
check. 

Just at this time, the schr. Dolphin, 
Capt. P. a government vessel, arrived 
from the enlightened and happy land 
of America. Many days had not passed 
before some of the late measures were 
most publicly and loudly denounced— 
the rescinding of the tabu was urged 
and demanded—threat succeeded threat 
—bitter railings were heaped upon the 
mission and the nation. But no seri- 
ous disturhance was apprehended—the 
name of America was regarded by the 
rulers ; and her sons, surely, could not 
sit down and deliberately calculate to 
find in her a foe. 

But, my dear friends, a gross insult 
was at hand for the nation, and trials 
for the little band of sojourners among 
them. 

On Sabbath last. at the hour for the 
public services for the afternoon, a 
company of seamen from the Dolphin, 
accompanied by two or three others 
from among the whale-ships, entered 
the enclosure of the royal establish- 
ment, where also the congregation of 
this village, consisting of nearly three 
thousand, regularly assemble, and four 
of them, ascending a flight of stairs, 


leading into an upper veranda of Karai- 
moku’s new stone house, rudely enter- 
ed the large hall where a considerable 
number of the most distinguished per- 
sonages, were attending on the sick and 
languishing couch of their venerated 
chief. They were ordered out, but pe- 
remptorily refused ; and forming them- 
selves into a line, each with a club in 
his hand, demanded the accustomed 
means of licentious indulgence, threat- 
ening, in case of a refusal, to demolish 
the houses. Soon they began break- 
ing in the windows along the side of 
the gallery.—Mr. Bingham was in the 
hall when they entered, consulting with 
the chiefs as to the most suitable place 
to address the congregation, then as- 
sembling; as the afternoon was too 
rainy to meet them as usual in the 
open air. 

You may be surprised that all this 
was suffered, when there was the au- 
thority of the chiefs and the strength of 
the people sonear athand. It cannot 
be accounted for, but by considering 
their very great unwillingness to have 
any controversy with foreigners, and 
their over scrupulous fears of being 
accounted aggressors. How much 
the recent threats, that the schooner, 
though small, was mighty, &c. might 
have operated, at that moment, on 
their minds, we cannot say. 

After having dashed in the windows, 
they descended into the yard, and 
brandishing their clubs, and talking 
loudly awhile there, made, in a body, 
for the yard and house of Mr. Ellis, 
occupied since Mr. E’s departure, by 
ourselves, and adjoining Karaimoku’s, 
—Mr B. hastened, by another gate, 
to defend his family. I was within, 
with my little daughter and two native 
females, Seeing the approach of the 
rioters, T almost involuntarily bolted 
the door, and fied to the apartments 
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back. Mr. B. I did not perceive. He, 
however, reached the dvor, at the mo- 
ment they did, and finding it secure, 
attempted to return again; but the 
rioters, seizing him by the shoulders, 
pulled him violently about, raising 
their clubs and declaring he should not 
escape. The dashing of the glass of 
the window soon led me to feel that 
the house would not be a security, 
which, added to the piercing screams 
of my child, and the fear that Mr. B. 
was in their cruel hands, drew me, at 
once, from my retreat, feeling the ne- 
cessity of being prepared for the worst. 

Mr. B. had effected his escape into 
the other yard, but was most closely 
pursued. I saw the crowd, but my 
vision was too indistinct to distinguish 
individuals. Instantly, however, | 
heard the natives cry, Mr. B. had fal- 
len, and hearing also, distinctly, heavy 
blows, and seeing the tumult very 
great, | experienced for a moment, the 
agonizing feeling that my friend was 
gone. But to my great joy, I soon 
caught a glimpse of him, and in a few 
moments unbolted the door for him anu 
Mr. Chamberlain. Fora hasty moment 
we mingled our tears, wondering at the 
mercy which allowed him to say, that 
amidst it all, not a hair of his head 
had beeninjured. It appears that the 
mob, growing more furious, one aimed 
a blow at his head, which, through 
divine goodness, was warded off by his 
umbrella still continuing in his hand, 
and s > failed of itsaim; while another 
drew a knife, aiming a blow, and say- 
ing, ** You are the man, every day.” 
The people now rushed forward with 
spirit, and fell upon the rioters with 
such fury, that their lives must surely 
have been the forfeit, but for vigorous 
exertions on the part of both chiefs and 
missionaries, to save them from death. 
Just as they had been secured. Capt. P. 
with two or three midshipmen arrived. 
The strength which his arm displayed 
in the use of the cane and cudgel 
showed him in earnest to quell the 
riot. 

But an additional party arrived, aud 
entering our yard, commenced another 
attack upon the house. What was re- 
maining of the glass in the window 
next the door, except one pane, was 
now dashed in, with part of the sash. 
The door was an uncommonly strong 
one, but the violence upon it, left lit- 
tle reason to hope it would remain, a 
moment longer, a barrier between 
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them and us. At this instant, when 
they seemed, as it were, upon us, 
without any reason, which could be 
discovered, they turned their strength 
against each other, and one, with the 
same weapon with which he had en- 
deavored to force the door, levelled 
his comrade to the ground and fled. 
The weight of the captain’s arm was, 
by this time, felt among them; and 
commanding the living to take up the 
dead, as it then appeared, the territo- 
ries were again cleared of them.” 

In the close of her letter, under date 
of March 9, Mrs. B. says— 

*¢ Our present state calls for the con- 
stant and lively exercise of every chris- 
tian grace. In the history of this mission, 
we have seen the Great Enemy so often 
foiled with his own weapons, in his at- 
tempts to hinder the work of the Lord 
here, that we are waiting to see what 
God willdo. O, that it might be with a 
becoming spirit! God's people know 
not our particular wants when they 
lift up their hearts to Him in our be- 
half. But let none cease their suppli- 
cations. ‘The blessed Spirit will make 
intercession, and ‘** He, who knows 
the mind of the Spirit,” will hear and 
bless.” 


ee ee 


Tue Mission at the Sandwich Islands 
is prosperous. More than (wenty thou- 
sand of the Islanders are under the in- 
fluence of religious instruction, and as 
many hundreds maintaining the duties 
of family and private devotion ; and 
many individuals, among whom are 
the most distinguished persons of the 
nation, giving pleasing evidence of a 
radical change of heart, and a fitness 
for the fellowship of the churches. 


From the mission press at the Sand- 
wich Islands, there were issued during 
the year 1825, or about to be issued at 
the close of that year, tracts to the 
amount of 1,367,600 pages. 


“In a riot at Lahina, from the 
crew of the English ship Daniei, of 
which” the public have had informa- 
tion, *tand in arecent riot at Oahu, from 
American seamen, particularly of the 
United States schooner Doiphin, Capt. 
Percival, on account of the Tabu, pro- 
hibiting females from visiting the ship 
for the purpose of prostitution, the lives 
and families of the missionaries have 
been materially exposed. But God 

































































































































































































































































Ordinations and Installations. 


has yet defended them, nor suffered 
a hair of their heads to be injured.” 


Mr. Bingham and Mr. Richards have 
each completed a translation of the 
gospel of Matthew into the language of 
the Islanders. 

It is ascertained that the British go- 
vernment will not permit any increase 
ofthe number of American missionaries 
in Ceylon. All exertions for the es- 
tablishment of a Mission College in 
this place by the American Board, are 
therefore for the present suspended. 

There are at Constantinople jive 
hundred Jews who now profess to be- 
lieve in Christ, who are said to have 
come to the knowledge of the truth, 
through Jews to whom Mr. Wolff 
preached the gospel at Jerusalem. 

In the Hervey Islands, which lie be- 
tween 500 and 600 miles S. W. by W. 
from Tahiti, the principal of the So- 
ciety Islands, the gospel has produced 
wonderful effects. It was carried there 
a few years since by native mission- 


aries sent from the Society Islands. In 
Barotenga, one of the principal of these 
Islands, 1496 had received baptism 
previous to October last. The chris- 
tians may be distinguished from others 
when collected in crowds on the shore 
by the neatness of their dress, and 
their orderly behaviour. 

We have encouraging intelligence 
respecting the progress of christianity 
in Southern India, particularly in Pa- 
lamcottah. 1,100 families, dispersed 
throughout 126 villages, have forsaken 
their Idols, and entirely given up the 
distinctions of caste, and besides the 
numbers mentioned in previous ac- 
counts, 40 persons had been added to 


the church by baptism. 
Miss. Herald. 


There is an unusual attention to re- 
ligion in Groton and Ware, Mass. in 
Richmond, Virginia; in Washington 
City ; in Troy, Hoosick, and Bruns- 
wick, New York; and Bennington, 
Vermont. 


Ordinations and Xustallations. 


Dec. 13,—At Rochester, (Mattepoisett,) as 
colleague with Rev. Mr. LeBarron, Rev. 
AsAHEL Coss, recently from Andover. In- 
troductory prayer, by Rev. Mr. Shaw, of 
Middleboro’. Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Cod- 
man of Dorchester. Ordaining prayer by 
Rev. O. Cobb, of Rochester. Gace by 
the Senior pastor. Hight Hand of Fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Mr. Hemenway, of Wareham. 
Address to the Church and Society, by Rev. 
Mr. Gould, of Fairhaven. Concluding pray- 
er, by Rev. Mr. King, of Dartmouth. 

Dec. 13,—Rev. Carvin Park, D. D., 
late Professor in Brown University, was in- 
stalled Pastor of the Evangelical Congrega- 
tional Church in Stoughton. Introductory 
prayer, by Rev. Mr. Ferguson, of Attleboro’. 
Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Emmons, of Franklin. 
Conseerating Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Storrs, of 
Braintree ; Charge by Rev. Mr. Fisk, of 
Wrentham ; Right Hand of Fellowship, by 
Rev. Mr. Burgess, of Dedham : Address to 
the Church and Society, by Rev. Mr. Cogs- 
well, of Dedham ; Concluding Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Gay, of South Bridgewater. 

December 20,—Rev. Tuomas T. Warre 
MAN was ordained as Pastor of the Union 
Congregational Chareh and Society in Prov- 


dence. R Introdvetory prayer, by the 


Rev. Mr. Cobb, of Taunton : Sermon, from 
Matthew, XIth Chap. 12th verse—“ And 
JSrom the days of John the Baptist until now 
the kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and 
the violent take it by force,” by the Rev. Dr. 
3eecher, of Hanover Church, Boston : Or- 
daining prayer, and imposition of hands, by 
the Rev. Mr. Williams of Attleboro’ ; Charge 
to the Pastor, by the Rev. Mr. Everest, of 
Windham, Coan. Right Hand of Fellowship 
by the Rev. Mr. Maltby, of Taunton; Ad- 
dress to the Church and people, by the Rev. 
Mr. Brown, of Kingston; and concluding 
prayer, by the Rev. Dr. Wight, of Bristol. 
Dec. 27,—Rev. Epwarpb BEECHER was 
ordained as Pastor of Park Street Church 
and Congregation, Boston. Introductory 
Prayer, by Rev. B. Emerson, of Salem; 
Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Beecher, of Boston, 
from Gal. i.8, But though we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach any other gospel, &c. ; 
Consecrating Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Woods, 
of Andover ; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Codman, 
of Dorchester: Right Hand of Fellowship, 
by Rev. S. Green, of Boston ; Address to the 
Church and Society, by Rev. W. Fay. of 
Charlestown ; Contintiae Prave y Rev. 
S. Gile, of Milton. ; 
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srot?’s Famtly Bible. 


Boston Stereotype Edition. 


Ar this season of the year, the Publishers would remind 
the Public of the various qualities of their edition of 
SCOTT’S FAMILY BIBLE, for sale by them at No. 
50, Cornhill, Boston, and 182, broadway, New York, 
in Six Volumes, royal octavo, viz. 


BOSTON STEREOTYPE EDITION. 
In catr binding, with the Marginal References, price, $30 
Same, in plain sHeep binding, with the Marginal 
References, 24 
Same, in BoarDs, with the Murginal References, 21 


COMMON EDITION—without References. 
In catr binding, price, $27 
Same, in SHEEP binding, 21 
Same, in Boards, 18 
A few copies of this edition in ExTRA SHEEP binding 
may be had at 24 dollars. 


The Publishers make a liberal discount from these 
prices when a number of sets are taken. Orders ad- 
dressed to them at Boston, or 182, Broadway, New York, 
will meet with prompt attention. 


CROCKER & BREWSTER. 
Second Edition 


OF THE 
Memoirs of Mrs. Huntington. 
Just Published by CROCKER & BREWSTER, No. 50, 
Cornhill, Boston, and at 162 Broadway, New York. 
Memoirs of the late Mrs. SUSAN HUNTINGTON, of Boston, 


Mass. consisting principally of Extracts from her Journal and Let- 
ters, with the Sermon occasioned by her death—By Bensamin 
| B. Wisner, Pastor of the Old South Church. Embellished with 
a portrait of Mrs. Huntington. 





Extracts from Notices of this Work. 

These memoirs “* reveal a noble, religious, and gifted female, whose elevated 
order of excellence appears, in lines of evidence, which art could not counter- 
feit, nor fiction supply, nor ingenuousness discredit ; and whose title, as ap or- 
nament to her sex, her age, her nation, and the cause she paramountly loved, 
they fail not fully to establish.”’--‘* The contents” of this volume, * taken to- 





j ether, form a mental banquet for the Christian, interesting, abounding with in- 

dent, full of instruction, salutary to all diversities of human condition, aad 
which no one can attentively peruse without responding, at least in conscience, 
to the reality, excellency, aud glory of religion; and without adopting at ieast 
the prayer of Balaam, Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his!”—New York Observer. 

‘* No wife, nor mother, nor any Christian female, in a day like this, ought to 
Femain unacquainted with such a pattern of varied Christian excellencies, as is 
here supplied to them. If dead, she yet speaketh. Her voice is that of love. 
Persuasion flows through the record of her toils and sufferings ; and we envy 
not the heart that remains unmoved by the eloquence of her pen—nor the con- 
science that is not aroused from its slumbers by the force of her example. Let 
the spirit she breathed, be as widely diffused as the Christian name,—and it 
will carry a pure and salutary influence to the utmost boun@™ of a dying 
world.”°——Boston Recorder. 





Agents for the Christian Magazine, 


By whom Subscriptions and Payments are received. 


T. R. Marvin, Congress-street, Boston. Rev. Nathaniel Emmons, 
D. D. Franklin ; Rev. Elisha Fisk, Rev. Moses Thatcher, Wrentham ; 
Rev. Jacob Ide, Rev. Luther Bailey, Medway ; Rev. John Ferguson, 
Mr. Samuel Tyler, Attleborough ; Kev. Nathaniel Howe, Hopkinton ; 
Mr. Charles Whipple, Newburyport ; Mr. Henry C. Jewett, Andover ; 
Rey. Alvin Cobb, Taunton; Deacon Barker, Vew Bedford ; Capt. 
Nathaniel Eddy, Middleborough ; Rev. Samuel W. Colburn, Rev, Sam- 
uel Spring, Atington ; Rev. William Tyler, Weymouth ; Rey. David 
Brigham, Randolph ; Rev. Mr. Hemenway, Wareham; Rev. David 
L. Hunn, Sandwich; Rev. Elijah Dexter, Plympton; Rev. Luther 
Wright, Carver; Rev. Samuel Judson, Uxbridge ; Rev. Enoch Pond, 
Ward ; Rev. George Fisher, Harvard ; Rev. Willard Pierce, Foxbo- 
rough ; Mr. John Harlow, Plymouth ; Rev. Mr. Putnam, Fitchburgh ; 
Rev. Sewall Harding, Waltham ; Deacon Daniel Fisk, Upton; Dr. 
David March, Sutton ; Deacon Elihu Carpenter, Seekonk ; Kev. Reu- 
ben Torry, Ashford, Conn. ; Mr. Lowell Holbrook, Merchant, New- 
York City ; Mr. Samuel Billings, No. 35 South Mazin Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 





JOB PRINTING, 


‘THE subscriber devotes his attention particularly to the Printing of 


Books, Pamphlets, Handbills, Blanks, Cards, §c. §c. 


and being provided with a great variety of ORNAMENTAL and 
other Type, is prepared to execute every description of 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, 


with neatness, accuracy and despatch. Orders panctually attend- 
ed to. Office in Spear’s Buildings, over the Centinel Printing Office, 
Congress-street, Boston. T. R. MARVIN. 


January, 1827. 








